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Iris—Zua 


This is an Iris with real out- 
standing qualities because of 
its frilled or ruffled petals. 


ponent of Flowers and Nature in Humane Fducatian 
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Collections 
20 varieties, named and la- 
beled, our selection, value 
$5.00, postpaid for $3,50; 40 
var. value $10.00, postpaid for $6.00. 

Descriptive catalog free. 

IRIS FIELDS 


Box F. WEST LAFAYETTE, IND. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


Cc. H. SMITH - “ 


ace 12 ot AN URIS BARGAIN 
ny 12 of the following Iris, ¢« 

and postpaid, for $1.00. Will Desi jabeled 
July 20: Rubella, Kochii, Amer. Black apping 
Gertrude, Mandraliscae, Rhein Nixe ton 
Mme. Chereau, Wyomissing, Quaker Lad vely, 
Alan Gray, Perfection, Honorabilis, Flav. Mrs. - 
Sherwin Wright, Ossian. Our new Pesan 
Iris price list is ready. A post card inlaes 


Faribault, Minn. 

















W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 

















JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


—— P.O BOX 728 


HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


SELECT TULIPS 


50 Choice, fine and standard varieti 
True first size mother bulbs. nad ae 
your name for copy of descriptive retai] 
list, ready in July. 


HENRY C. PETY - Paulding, Ohio 























GLADIOLUS, Narcissi, Tu- 
lips, Bulbous Irises, Mus- 
cari, Tigridias, Anemones, 
Montbretias and all other 
flowering bulbs. 


DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
BULBS, INC. — 


Bellevue - - Wash. 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
‘Honor - ” Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. W RIGHT 














FOR CASH WITH ORDER WE SEND 
1 Doz. fine Peony roots, fall delivery_____ $5 00 
1 Doz. fine Iris roots, Aug. delivery 1.00 
30 Iris roots, fine assortment, Aug. delivery 2.00 
All tagged and sent postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
STONECREST GARDENS -_ Eau Claire, Wis 
Send for Price List ; 











MANY THANKS 


We wish to take this means in thanking our 
many customers and friends for their business 
this past season and trust you will get as much 
pleasure from your blooms as we have in filling 
your orders. If your name is not on our mailing 
list now is a good time to get it there. 

WEEKS’ OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS 
Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon. 


JOERG’S WHITE 


-No. 1—$1.25 each_______--_- $12.00 dozen 
No. 2— 1.00 each.___-----_ 10.00 dozen 
No.5— .85 each____------ 8.50 dozen 
No.6— .25 each ____---_-- 2.60 dozen 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park -  &, ey. 








Closing Out Peonies 


to make room for Glads. Select 
your Peonies when in bloom and 
write for prices per six or more 
roots. You’ll get a bargain. 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


356 North Freedom St., -- Ravenna, Ohio 











Your Name Now 


For our 1929 list will bring it to you 
next January. Send a post card and it 
won’t be forgotten. If you like Glads 
you will want our list. 

D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. - Salem, Oregon 








and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash 








Your Name and Address, Please? 


Of course you want to be on our mailing list and 
receive our new GLAD BOOKLET in the fall. 
While your Glads are growing you have time to 
attend to it. A card will do. 

DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Box 257-A, Decorah, Iowa 











MOTHER MACHREE 


bulblets for next fall delivery $10 each 
or $100 per dozen. Very limited supply. 
Place order now and get a start. 
KENDALL’S GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 


[RIS 


10 Acres 


PAEONIES”~ - 


50 ACRES 
When in need of Peonies or Iris 








write 
Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
Sarcoxie - - Mo. 


GORDON AINSLEY 


Campbell, California 
Bulb Specialist 
Holland, Japanese and American grown 
bulbs. 
Price list free on request. 

















IRIS LIST 


READY JUNE 15TH 


ww. R. LEGRON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
'NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford ~ = - N. J. 


This booklet is mailed FREE each year. It con- 
tains several thousand words of Glad informa- 
tion. A ‘practical guide for the growing of 
Glads. Many new and rare Glads are described 
and priced, Colors by Ridgway’s charts, bloom- 
ing dates, frank descriptions of varieties, com- 
ments, criticisms. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City - - - - 


lowa 








Willamette Valley Bulb Co. 
MOTHER MACHREE 
At Attractive Prices 

For Fall Delivery 


No. 1 Bulbs - $100.00 each 
Bulblets - - 10.00 each 
Or $100.00 per dozen 

W. R. HURST 


Portland, Ore. ~ 81st and Prescott 








GLADIOLUS 


Supreme 
In Quality, Selection, Service. 
Our Moito: 
“Not How Cheap, But How Good” 
A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 








DELPHINIUMS 


Vanderbilt and Wrexham strains. They 
are beautiful. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Burlington, Vermont 














Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Prop. 
Seabrook - . New Hampshire 





Bulbs all sizes and bulblets of the better 
varieties of Gladiolus. . 


cys. 


T UL iP. Ss 


Bulb stock ready for August delivery. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 





TOURISTS 





and Flower Grower readers are cordially invited 
to stop at my 11 acre field ef CHOICE GLADS 
any time and see ORCHID LADY and most of 
the BEST. Plenty of parking space and beau 
tiful shade trees to rest under. 

Turn into ELY ROAD at THE GREEN @ 
B. HALSEY SPENCER - Longmeadow, Mass 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 





(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
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Photograph the Wild Flowers 


Why Not Garner the Vanishing Wild Flowers Without 
Pressing, Bottling or Even Plucking the Same? 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 





—_—__ 


HERE the gardens end, here 

on College Hill, in the north- 

ern confines of Cincinnati, the 

woods begin; deep, dank for- 
est-primeval;—the Oaks of which 
many may have taken their start when 
the Moundbuilder-lover picked the 
Wild Violets for his wife around 
about; and the Beeches when the Red- 
skin, as we knew him, built his camp- 
fires while he watched the white new- 
comers on their way. 


“Mistletoe; full of berries, too,” the 
neighborhood boys will answer if you 
ask; a prize it were, at proper time of 
year, for any florist to purchase from 
them there in town. 

“It’s a Wild Flower, Sir’; young 
Frech replied, because he happened 
nearest. 

“Er-r-,” he stopped a moment, to 
adjust his thought; “the Mistletoe is 
a parasite,—but I guess, so far as 
picking goes, it’s a Wild Flower just 
the same! 2 

“We aren’t picking the Wild Flow- SN Ot See See 
ers now, out here on College Hill!” 














He glanced toward a button on his 
lapel, then toward like buttons, in like 
places, his friends were wearing. 
They were large, gold-brown buttons, 
with white lily-shape flowers of bright 
green stems, and a legend that told of 
Wild Flower preservation leagues. 

Dear little Carolyn, just turned six, 
tugged at our hands as they answered. 

“I don’t pick the Wild Flowers, 
too!” she would have us know. 

“IT teok care n’ didn’t step on one!” 

“The children have learned to love 
and preserve the Wild Flowers,” we 
changed the thread of theme, “just as 
they have learned to save the Birds 
and their eggs!” 


we I was a boy, in the suburbs 
of this same city here, about every 
red-blooded boy, with the chance, col- 
lected Wild Birds’ eggs. He took every 
er ne could find; he kept one speci- 

-n of every sort for -himself, then 
Marguerites he took the others to trade or to sell. 
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There were market quotations on 
every local Wild Bird’s egg, in every 
schoolhouse of town! They ranged 
from the Sparrow eggs, (a trader 
often tossed in as ‘lagniappe,’) to the 
egg of the Rain-crow, from the peak 
of a tree and the eggs of Owls and 
Hawks, considered particularly hard 
then to find. 

Today, I daresay every boy on the 
“Hill” would rise to combat royal, did 
any intruder-boy dare come in and rob 
the merest Humming Bird, or Wild- 
canary nest! 

They are doing the same with the 
Wild Flowers! 

The boys and girls, through the sen- 
timent born in the schools, are saving 
the Wild Flowers. 

In certain places the Garden Club 
too, is deliberately planting Wild 
Flowers; that they may charm every 
passer on such way. 

But unfortunately, the race in- 
creaseth; Man must take land to habi- 
tation; the Wild Flower areas acces- 
sible to the most of us, who live in 
centers, must go! The soot and the 
other carbon dust and the chemicals 
industry otherwise pours in the air, 
spell death to the flowers, at least out 
in their native beds. 

You and I may do as a great many 
suburbanites do,—have some Wild 
Flowers in this or that garden area. 
We may build a shaded spot and then 
plant the Anemone and the Dog-tooth 
Violet there; we may set 6ut Indian 
Pipes along the grape-arbour walk. 
That much helps to keep the Wild 
Flowers to the next generation; but it 
does not show them as they grow out 
on their native heaths. 

So we, up here on College Hill, as 
opportunity permits, are doing our 
bit in what, let us hope, may some day 
be an international plan for showing 
the remotest posterity the Wild Flow- 
ers themselves as they grew; long 
after the oldest of the pressed speci- 
mens has gone to impalpable dust on 
the herbarium sheets, and the last 
alcoholized specimen is gone. 








THE FLOoweaRrR GROweaR 


E ARE taking snap-shots of the 
Wild Flowers, usually one picture 
to stress a flower; one to show a “sec- 
tion” where this plant abounds. 
Sometimes one picture will the bet- 
ter show two, even three, such plants 
in their native habitats. Then later, 
we make a print off the film for each, 
and place that,—with all data con- 
cerned,—in its alphabetic place in the 
roster of flowers. 


To illustrate :— 

With the waning of Summer, the 
Chamomile,—perhaps an escape at 
start, but certainly a Wild Flower in 
the Mid-west today,—runs riot in the 
fields. ~ 

At the edge of such field, where the 
snake-fence marks the bounds, a Poke- 
berry stalk rises high. 

In the crotch of the fence some Wild 
Asters bloom and some Goldenrod has 
all but intergrown these. 

All of us who know the Mid-west, 
of course know how typical a com- 
bination is that. 

Of week-ends and holidays, weather 
at all inviting, we delight in motoring 
out into the country. This week this 
road; that week that; often end to 
end. 

Tucked away beneath the seat is 
just an inexpensive four-by-five film- 
camera, with a ten-exposure film in- 
side, and two more spools along. The 
latter will keep almost indefinitely; 
it’s never bad to be prepared for what 
may arise. We’ve an inexpensive ray- 
filter for cloud effects; we’ve a metal 
tripod also along. 

NOW, as we drive, we drive as at 
any other time; but we keep an eye 
out for Wild Flowers, the while. 

Let’s suppose we came on that ex- 
pedition upon some vista containing a 
new, to us, Wild Flower,—something 
we had not gathered before. 

Just to take the very commonest 
come to mind, let’s assume us Ice- 
landers; visiting here and seeing our 
first Dandelion: 

We would stop and dismount and 





May Apple 
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note the flower carefully, 
ordinary white filing cards ae 
fountain pen; on these last, granti “ 
arg near “i Ano us, We would 
pu e name,— MON 
the flower. — 
Then, starting at top, with ¢ 
golden head built up of a thonmaae 
dividual flowerets, we would learn “a 
time, and passing down to exactly 
how the dark-green tooth-leaves rise 
from earth, we would tell what we 
saw of this flower. We would tel] of 
the puff of seed,—the individual ar. 
gosies out of this. And were a native 
near to tell us, we would tell of how 
salad and “greens,” boiled and other 
things, are prepared from this plant: 
or, as he’d call the whole of it 
“flower.” 
We want that as a guide to other 
generations, other places, not knowing 
the Dandelion perhaps by the name, 











The Bloodroot 
(We broke the rule and picked 


just one for the _ picture) 
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ose a picture that will 
EMPHASIZE the Dandelions; but as 
here. 
We ee raider just the one extra- 
tall, saucy, almost impudent Dandelion 
of the meadows. 

It defies the sun, as the Sunflower 
does; but finds safety in numbers, and 
then rises high from its root-stock,— 
jeaves round about the flower-stem. 

Round it, grows, very generally, 
the Milkweed. Near it grows the 
deadly Nightshade. Off a bit may be 
some Jimson weed. 

We find a bit of the area that shows 
some of each of these neighbors. 

We take a picture. ; 

Then we step close to the Dandelion 
and we photo, near as possible, just 
one entire, typical plant as it stands. 
We don’t pull it, hold the root in hand, 
and stem and flower; but we show the 
Dandelion plant as we will see it 
there. 

It all only takes an instant: We’ve 
two pictures, one of the Dandelion in 
its native haunts; one of a Dandelion 
plant. 

We carry some filing cards and a 
fountain pen. If we know the name 
of the plant, we top the card with 
that; if not, we wait for a teacher of 
potany in the public schools near to 
identify for us later on. Then we 
write a brief description, telling how 
the plant appears to US. There fol- 
lows the name of the site, the date, the 
names of other Wild Flowers near: 


DANDELION,—Bright yellow flower; like great 
golden crown of countless tuftlets, long, dark- 
green toothed leaves, building a crown about the 
base of the stem with the flower. Seed, huge ball 
of white down, easily broken.—Mt. Healthy, O., 
June 1926.—Open meadowland. Much Milkweed 
and Jimson weed near. 


That is all. 


On the card for each of those other 
plants, the Milkweed and Jimson, we 
place a cross reference to this photo- 
graph; to tell that it also has the 
especial weeds. 

















Mistletoe 


Tue FLOWER GROWER 


O WE take the Wild Flowers 
wherever we come on any we know 

we have not photographed thus before. 

We mount the prints on uniform 
mounts, costing each perhaps one cent. 
We write the card-name: DANDE- 
LION, and the date on back. These 
cards then go to a drawer we had a 
handy-man build here; it will hold 
many thousand on edge. Cards are in 
alphabetic sequence, DAISY, DAN- 
DELION, so on. A child can find any 
flower in these in a moment, if he 
knows his A, B, C’s. 

But, we do not stop with just any 
one photo of the plant itself, and then 
one of the site at all times with a 
given flower. 

Again and again we may come on 
an especially attractive scene that is 
filled with just such flowers. So we 
may come upon such flowers in extra- 
ordinary sites, or of exceptional size. 
Sometimes we find a freak form. 
Sometimes we find one differing other- 
wise from type. 

In all such cases we take a picture. 


Films cost us seven and a half 


cents; developing, one; that is eight 


cents and a fraction for a negative to 
last to the end. A print will be a 
nickel; the mount, one cent; less than 
fifteen cents pays the bill. 

Often folk we corral in the flower 
pictures wish some copies. We charge 
them a dime for such, less than one 
would cost to take. The few cents of 
profit go to reduce our own costs in 
turn. 

Starting in such a collection, one 
takes many pictures. 


At this, seven dollars and a half 
places fifty cards in the collection, 
meaning twenty-five pairs, so many 
flowers. Twenty-five DIFFERENT 
Wild Flowers is a good many to come 
on at one season in any one locality 
now. 


Those foundations laid, six, seven, 
new discoveries on a junket are many, 
and the seven mean one dollar and five 
cents to such life-time service, for 
that trip that week. 


Naturally one comes, in time, to 
have the area in one’s files; often with 














Milkweed Fishes 
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the first twelve-month, it may be, if 
one works very carefully through the 
year. 

Then one need only look out for 
rare, exceptional, extra-lovely mass- 
ings of the sorts. 


You, and every other Wild Flower 
lover you bid in to see the prints, will 
revel through the series, hour on 
hour! 





Hardy Alyssum 


NFORMATION has been asked re- 

garding the several varieties of 
hardy Alyssum, viz., wierzbickii, sax- 
atile and saxatile compactum. 

They are hardy perennial plants of 
dwarf compact habit attaining a 
height of from ten to twenty-five 
inches, by as much in breadth, and on 
account of this spreading habit are 
well adapted for the front rows of the 
rockery or mixed flower border where 
they will produce in the early spring 
months a profusion of clusters of 
deep-yellow flowers. They do best 
when grown in an open sunny situa- 
tion, and in a deep well enriched loamy 
soil. A mulch of some littery material 
should be given during the winter 
months and when this is removed in 
the early Spring let some sheep ma- 
nure or bone dust be dug in around 
the plants. The plants should be cut 
back into shape as soon as the season 
of bloom is over. 


Amateurs will find that seed which 
are freely produced will produce the 
most robust plants although one’s sup- 
ply can be increased by a careful di- 
vision of the older plants after the 
season of bloom is over. The seed 
can be sown in a _nicely-prepared 
border’ in a warm shelterd situation 
as soon as the weather becomes settled 
in the Spring. Sow thinly, cover 
slightly, and as soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle, 
transfer to another border similarly 
prepared and place in rows about two 
inches apart, where they can remain 
until large enough to be removed to 
their blooming quarters. 

Of the several varieties, A. saxatile 
is best for the amateur, as it is equally 
at home in the flower bed, border or 
rockery, while A. wierzbickii and A. 
saxatile compactum are better adapted 
for cultivation in the rockery. 

All of the varieties are known under 
the popular name of Gold Dust. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) 





Staging Flower Shows 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 62 entitled “Horticultural 
Exhibitions and Garden Competi- 
tions,” may be of assistance to those 
who are interested in staging amateur 
Flower Shows. 

It is understood that this bulletin is 
available for free distribution and 
that it may be obtained by addressing 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 











Mocking Birds Defeat Cat 


BY CHIEF RED EAGLE JAMES RAMSEY, (N. Mex.) 


ARLY in May of 1927 a pair of 
Mocking Birds came to our home 
in Roswell, New Mexico, and 

chose a leafy pear tree growing close 
to the rear of the house for their nest- 
ing site. Their presence in the vicin- 
ity was quickly advertised by spon- 
taneous eruptions of melodious carols. 

One of the first to note the arrival 
of the happy pair was our big gray 
Tomcat, which, I am sorry to say, 
often evinces a decided preference for 
a song-bird diet. He was quickly at- 
tracted to the pear tree by the singing 
Birds and we saw him creep stealthily 
up through the thick, green foliage in 
an attempt to catch one of them. 


However, despite their blithesome 
caroling and apparent disregard for 
any lurking menace, the songsters 
were usually quite alert and watchful 
for any enemy that might chance to 
appear. They quickly discovered the 
Cat sneaking up through the pear tree, 
but, save for a few low screams of 
warning, nonchalantly went on with 
their melodious outpourings, the while 
apparently aimlessly hopping about 
from one branch to another, though 
we could see that they always man- 
aged to keep quite out of reach of 
their enemy. 

After several minutes of such ma- 
neuvering the Cat evidently sensed 
that the wily and elusive Birds were 
making sport of him, so he desisted 
trying to capture them and crept back 
to the ground in evident disgust, leav- 
ing the pair to sing unmolested. 


On different occasions for the next 
three or four days we observed Tom 
creeping about trying to capture one 
or the other of the pair, but each at- 
tempt had about the same unsuccess- 
ful termination as the first. 


One morning we noticed that the 
pair were more or less alternating 
their singing with the work of build- 
ing a nest in a substantial place well 
out on one of the bushy branches of 
the pear tree. The next time our Cat 
happened to put in his appearance in 
the vicinity of the nesting tree we be- 
came aware of a decided change in 
the actions of the two Birds. They 
no longer effected a nonchalant in- 
difference to the presence of their 
enemy. 


Instead, the moment they chanced 
to espy him lurking about they voiced 
their discovery by shrill chirrups of 
anger. Then, as if by some previous 
arrangement, one of the wily Birds 
took up a position on a point of van- 
tage some yards ahead of the Cat, 
while the other did likewise off to the 
rearward a bit. 


Suddenly, without the least warn- 
ing, the latter swooped with the speed 
of an arrow in upon the unsuspecting 
Cat and struck him a sharp blow be- 
tween the shoulders with its bill, tear- 
ing out a tiny tuft of hair, then 
winged swiftly away with discordant 
cries of anger before the startled ani- 
mal could bring its claws into action. 
Instantly Tom leaped up, his full at- 
tention momentarily on the swiftly de- 
parting Bird, and attempted to strike 
it from the air with his keen, flashing 
claws. 

This was evidently a cue for the 
other angry songster to strike. It 
flashed down and struck the unpre- 
pared Cat a blow with its sharp bill, 
then instantly retreated with much 
harsh chirruping. Tom whirled to 
snatch down the new tormentor, but 
like a flash the other Mocking Bird 
swooped and stabbed him on the head. 


Thus, for several minutes, the wily 
and pugnacious pair harried and 
scolded the Cat, screaming at him, 
swooping in and out from every side, 
striking him stinging blows with 
sharp bills and often tearing out little 
tufts of his fur. Vainly Tom twisted 
and clawed and struck at his torment- 
ors in hopes of snatching them down 
to their death. 


e Wecould easily see that the unusual 


actions of the feathered pair enraged 
the Cat immeasurably. It was quite 
out of the ordinary run of things to 
have Birds boldly pecking at him, in- 
stead of flying away in fear of their 
lives. After a time, however, Tom 
seemed to realize the utter futility of 
trying to catch his tormentors, so with 
a fine show of unconcern he went on 
back through the garden to the house, 
while the pair swooped and pecked 
and screamed choice Mocking Bird in- 
vectives at him. 

The next time the Cat appeared in 

the viéinity of the pear tree the nest 
builders repeated their aggressive per- 
formance, but this time the Cat re- 
mained almost indifferent to their at- 
tacks. The third time he put in his 
appearance, however, we noted a 
change. The small, but persistent, 
warriors were gradually gaining their 
objective. Occasionally we could see 
the Cat flinch quite perceptibly as one 
or the other of the pair struck him on 
the head or between the shoulders. 
This time he did not tarry long where 
the angry Birds could get at him 
freely. 
_ By now the pair had pulled out quite 
a patch of fur from Tom’s back and 
head, and the skin was becoming red 
and tender from the repeated pecks of 
their sharp bills. 
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A few days later, on obsery 
Birds again attacking the Ca 
wandered through the gar 
noticed that almost every time one of 
them struck him Tom would mew a 
low protest and shrink from pain It 
was but a few moments before he beat 
a hasty retreat before the pair. 

The Mocking Birds grew bolder in 
asserting their claim to our place 
They now no longer waited for Tom 
to come around in the vicinity of their 
nest. The merest glimpse of the Cat 
anywhere about the place was a signal 
for an immediate attack upon him 
Only a few pecks of their bills were 
sufficient to cause Tom to flee igno- 
miniously to shelter in the house, or 
under it, mewing in protest as he ran. 
After a few days of such persistent 
warring on the Mocking Birds’ part 
Tom’s back became so very tender and 
painful that he was fearful of ven- 
turing out in the least except in the 
night. 

One day, just to see how far the 
bold pair would carry their attacks, 
my wife went out in the vicinity of 
the pear tree with the reluctant Tom 
in her arms. The moment the Mock- 
ing Birds espied the Cat they set up 
their angry clamorings. Suddenly one 
swooped down and struck the Cat on 
the head while he was held in my 
wife’s arms, causing Tom to cry out 
with pain. Several times they did this, 
showing the utmost boldness, until she 
took him back in the house out of 
their reach. 

On several occasions after this, dif- 
ferent boys who came to our house 
to have me teach them Indian lore 
and woodcraft would carry Tom out 
under the pear tree to ascertain if 
what I told them regarding the pair 
fighting the Cat was true or not, and 
every time the Mocking Birds would 
fly down and peck at the Cat while he 
was held in their arms. 

This is at least one noteworthy in- 
stance where a pair of Song Birds 
absolutely intimidated their enemy, 
the Cat, and were able to successfully 
rear their young without molestation. 
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Parrakeet and Mirror 


Some friends of mine have a very 
beautiful Parrakeet,—a male. They 
say it is reported that a Parrakeet 
will not live without a mate. They 
have had five mates for this one, all 
of which have died, one after two 
years, and the others after much 
shorter periods. 

When the last one died, six months 
or so ago, they felt too discouraged to 
get another and expected to lose the 
remaining Bird, as he seemed utterly 
disconsolate and refused food and 
drink. Inadvertently they placed a 
small mirror near the cage, and no- 
ticed that the Bird at once showed 
an interest. They then placed the 
mirror in the cage and the Bird seems 
perfectly contented, chattering and 


singing to the one he sees in the glass. | 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Some of Our Birds 


BY EDNA BLACK, (Kans.) 


T WAS on a windy day the later 
I part of March, I chanced to go to 

the front door just in time to see 
Madame Robin Redbreast with her 
pill full of dry straws and grasses fly 
up to the top of the front porch. Upon 
investigation, I found that she had a 
nest half built under the eaves of the 
house on a projection of a large porch 
column. We watched her for several 
days noting that it seemed not in 
the least to disturb her. Then four 
pluish-green eggs appeared and she 
began to sit. Strange to say the nest 
was built on the north-west side of the 
porch, and during such a cold, windy 
Spring, too. Many nights the hardest 
rains would come up, and drive as if 
possessed. I hardly dared to hope 
that the eggs would hatch, but in due 
time four fuzzy heads appeared above 
the rim of the nest, and faithfully the 
parent Birds kept watch and covered 





Marsh Hawk’s nest and eggs 


the precious babies, even though winds 
howled, and rains came. Sometimes 
the whole nest would be soaked, but 
the babies grew. The Birds became 
so tame that I often stroked the babies 
in the nest, and brought worms and 
fed them, while Mother Robin sat 
close by, hardly scolding at all. 

I was sorry when the time came for 
them to fly, but at last they were all 
six out in the orchard close by making 
the evening cheerful with their happy 
songs. For many weeks they would 
come every evening at sun-down, and 
sing all around and on top of the 
house. 


The family of Robins was followed 
quickly by the nest of Brown Thrushes 
in the Cedar trees on the north side of 
the house. Four brown babies suc- 
ceeded in growing up. Then we dis- 
covered a nest of Wrens in the house 


we had put up for them. There were 
seven of these busy little fellows; and 
consternation must have seized the in- 
sect life hereabouts, as they saw one 
head after another pop out of the hole 
in the box containing the nest. 


Then the youngest boy discovered 
way out in the field, in a low marshy 
place, the nest of a Marsh Hawk. We 
all went out to see it. It was a low 
platform built of old cornstalks, dead 





Young Marsh Hawks 


leaves and weeds from last year’s crop. 
It was on ground surrounded by high 
bushes and wild flowers. Four white 
eggs reposed peacefully in it. They 
were about the size of Bantam eggs. 
We never saw the father Bird,—the 
mother Bird seemed to have complete 
charge and do all the work. She was 
never fussy or ferocious when we 
came to visit her nest, but generally 
soared far away up in the sky until 
we were gone. In about two weeks 
the baby Birds appeared. The Hawk 
was gray and brown, but the small 
Birds when we saw them were pure 
white, which soon turned to a dirty 
brown. We visited the nest several 
times while the baby Birds were there, 
but never found anything to show that 
they feasted on other Birds. 


A Red-winged Blackbird had its 
nest on a reed not far away, and she 
never seemed in the least disturbed 
by her proximity to the Hawks. So 
we were led to believe that their diet 
must have been mostly mice and moles. 

We had never seen a Blackbird’s 
nest until this Spring, then we found 
many of them hung on the reeds in 
this swamp. The Red-wings’ eggs 
seem to be a brighter blue than those 
of the common Blackbirds. They are 
also liberally sprinkled with brown. 


Another Wren’s nest was discovered 
and a Kingbird’s nest in the crotch of 
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an Apple tree, three white eggs 
sprinkled with brown in it; then the 
dear little Brown Thrush built her 
second nest within a few feet of my 
window in a Rambler Rosebush. How 
we did enjoy watching her from the 
window, and I often talked to her. 
She would cock her head on one side, 
and listen to me almost like one of my 
pet Canaries. The Rosebush had a 
heavy foliage, and so silently had she 
worked that I never discovered her 
nest until it contained three baby 
Birds. We have been well entertained 
with their beautiful song. 

I almost forgot to mention the 
Barn Swallows. They have a nest in 
the part of the barn where the cows 
are milked. They are continually 
darting in and out over our heads, 
diving here and there, during milking 
time. They raised one family, and 
started in on the second one. 

We have not been without an inter- 
esting Bird family to watch from 
April first all through the Summer. 


Last but not least came that most 
wonderful of songsters, the Mocking 
Bird. I have loved him from child- 
hood up, since the time when as a 
little girl in the dear sunny South, I 
watched him build his crude nest of 
sticks in the old Grapevine at home. 
Because there are so few of these 
Birds in this state, I believe I am 
foolishly fond of this particular one 
that has come to us for several years, 
and last year raised his family in a 
Grapevine in our garden. 


This year Mr. and Mrs. Mocker 
were a little later in arriving, and I 
had almost given up in despair, when 
one close, sultry morning I heard his 
clear ringing whistle. No other 
sound can ever give me the thrill that 
his happy song does. 


Almost immediately they set to 
work at home-building. I was happy 
for several days as I watched the prog- 
ress of the little home. Then I did 
not see them around so much, and 
they seemed to abandon the newly 
made nest. I strongly suspect Blue 
Jays of frightening them away, as 
there are some young ones about the 
orchard. I can hardly think they ob- 
jected to my knowing where their nest 
was, as they did not mind my company 
last year. And they seem to know 
me, for frequently I talk to them and 
call, “Sweet, Sweet,” and they reply 
to me with a burst of song. Lately I 
have heard their songs close by, but 
the little nest still stands vacant, and 
I am conscious of an aching loneliness 
when I look at it. 





Identity of Hawks 


R. CHESLEY in the April 

FLOWER GROWER is mixed on the 
Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks. 
The Cooper’s is the larger and does 
the damage he lays to the Sharp- 
shinned. 


Some 50 years ago when I was a 
Bird collector, I slipped into a nearby 
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wood where I lived to observe Birds. 
I was sitting motionless on a stump 
when a Cooper’s Hawk flew over my 
head alighting on a low branch about 
25 feet away, and according to his 
custom, faced about and spied me at 
once. We watched each other closely 
until I was tired of being so still, 
when at my first movement he was 
away. At that time the Cooper’s were 
considered to be our most abundant 
Hawk, for egg-collectors could take 
four to five Cooper’s nests to one of 
any other species, while there were 
several Hawks that were killed in 
greater numbers than were Cooper’s. 

When I turned farmer, I raised 
many chickens. Some years Cooper’s 
Hawks took many of them. One year 
they came so often that I kept a gun 
by me most of the time, and did a deal 
of watching from cover. I do not re- 
call ever seeing a Cooper’s sitting 
high and observing after the manner 
of most Hawks, but they fly low 
through the woods and from cover 
at the edge of a clearing,—sortie as 
opportunity offers when the coast is 
clear. Sometimes after a long wait, 
as soon as I was beyond gunshot, a 
Hawk would take a chicken. So 
closely did I watch and such long 
hours, that I became sick. Sometimes 
it was Mr. and again it would be Mrs. 
Cooper’s. It was easy to tell by the 
size, and they came at any time from 
daylight to dark, and once picked up 
a chick within a few feet of the back 
door. 

Finally a pair of Kingbirds built a 
nest in the east side of the orchard 
which was my chicken yard; the 
woods being about 200 feet away; and 
they made it so unpleasant for the 
Hawks, that they ceased their depre- 
dations for that season. 


F. T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 





Dogs Have Reasoning Power 


While visiting in Imlay City, Mich., 
several years ago, I saw a big Police 
Dog which belonged to a prominent 
banker of that town. 

Some time later, my brother who 
lived there came to visit me and told 
an interesting story about “Baron,” 
the above-mentioned Police Dog. 

It seems that Baron had called upon 
his master at the bank and in leaving 
the building, he was too slow in 
getting his tail out of the door and 
the door slammed and took a bit off 
the end so that it was bleeding. 

Baron just ambled around the 
corner and upstairs into another 
building to the doctor’s office. My 
niece was attendant there at the time 
and she, of course, greeted Baron, as 
he is a great pet, and noticed he had 
met with an accident. 

Of course, the doctor repaired the 
damage and Baron was again happy. 

Did Baron know that he could find 
relief at the doctor’s office; or did he 
only “happen” to wander into the office 
knowing that he had friends there? 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 
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Summer-Prune Your Fruit Trees Now 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


q é“ summer-prune your fruit 
trees for the production of fruit; 
and you winter-prune to give the 

trees their proper shape. 
Summer-pruning is the method of 

controlling trained trees, and causing 
the development of fruit-bearing 


not required to form the 

branches. 
By tipping the leaders you de 

the basal buds, and later there wile 

no bare spaces on the branches ag all 

the buds will develop and form spurs, 

After the first tipping back the top 
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spurs. It consists of pinching back 
the growing shoots to four leaves as at 
I; then in winter-pruning, cutting 
these back to two buds. 

If you have any young Apple, Pear, 
or Plum trees, you can go over them 
now and pinch back any young shoots, 
not properly placed for forming 
branches, to four leaves, and so cause 
them to turn into fruit spurs. Also 
just tip back any strong leaders, as at 
6; but do not pinch these back to four 
leaves, only the side shoots, and those 


buds will start growing again and 
are pinched back to one leaf as at 2. 
Spurs, 7, are not pinched back. 


You can also summer-prune your 
Gooseberries and Currants, and so se- 
cure larger fruit by pinching back the 
green shoots, as at 4. 

You tip back the new wood of Rasp- 
berries now, and Blackberries, 5, so 
that lateral shoots will form; also 
pinch back the shoots of Grapevines, 
at two leaves past each bunch of fruit, 
3, to get the very best berries. 





In Praise of the Starling 


I am glad to have the opportunity 
to say a word in praise of the much- 
maligned Starling. 

A large vacant lot near my home 
is mostly overgrown with weeds in the 
Fall of the year. The Starlings are 
often there in great numbers, picking 
off the abundant weed seeds. In the 
Winter, I see them picking at the bare 
limbs of trees, where I suspect they 
are finding some destructive insects. 

I have a friend in the Japanese 
Beetle district who noticed the soil in 
her lawn was filled with good sized 
holes. She found upon observation 
that they were made by the Starlings 
taking the grubs of the Beetles out 
of the ground. Their heavy, long 
beaks seem admirably suited to this 


work. She also said that two Spar- 
rows often followed the Starlings and 
as soon as the grub was extracted 
from the soil, pounced upon it and 
carried off the tempting morsel. She 
never saw one Sparrow have enough 
courage to make the attack alone, and 
the Starling did not seem to greatly 
resent the interference. 

For this service alone, (helping to 
destroy this obnoxious insect), are 
they not to be protected? 


Mrs. R. H. JOHN, (Penna.) 





This year a pair of Starlings have 
taken possession of a Bluebird box 
which I put up two or three years ago 
but which has never been tenanted: 
I am, therefore, glad to have the 
Starlings. — (EDITOR) 
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Seasonable Work for 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


The leaves will root quickly in sand, 
or can be notched to produce a large 
number of new plants on each leaf. 

Coleus cuttings should be rooted 
now, to make stock plants for next 
year, as young plants stand the Win- 
ter best. 

Keep laterals cut from Sweet Peas, 
for large flowers, also from Tomato 
plants, for fine fruit. Fewer number 
means larger and finer crops. 

B. Sprouts and Purple sprouting 
Broccoli will be set out now, for 
Spring use. If cutworms are in the 
soil, dip the roots in soot and lime, 
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puddled, or tie moss around the roots, 
and dip this in the mixture. 

Asparagus should not be cut after 
June. Keep well-cultivated and weeded. 

Make a late sowing of French 
Beans now, for late use; also sow 
Spinach, Turnip, early Carrot, round 
Beet, and Onions for sets. 

Summer-prune fruit trees; bud 
Roses; and make new Strawberry 
plantations. 

Root cuttings of Pelargoniums for 
flowering next Spring; and propagate 
Heather by. cuttings of the young 
wood, in frames, or under bell glasses. 
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ire RUNE Privet, Box and Laurel 
‘ hedges this month; also trim any 
lop other Evergreen shrubs that re- 
be quire it. ; 
all Root green cuttings of shrubs, in 
rs, frames, or under bell glasses, now; 
top also Rose cuttings. 
Prune Polyantha Roses as soon as 
= the flowers are over, by cutting out 
the old wood, and replacing it with 
ew. 
. Take Geranium cuttings now, to 
flower during the Winter, in green- 
house or window-garden. Make leaf 
cuttings of Begonias and Gloxinias. 
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x to Do Box Turtles Reason? 
are Last Summer, one hot day, as I 
came home from down town, one of 
) my small boys met me at the front 
steps, with a medium-sized Turtle in 
lave his hand, telling me how he rescued 
box it from being murdered by the neigh- 
ago borhood boys. I suggested placing it 
— on the veranda, which was rather 





high, for a while until the crowd dis- 









t) 


persed. And having heard such crea- 
tures were so dumb, we sat down in 
the swing to watch him. In five min- 
utes he was walking across the floor, 
trying to find a way of escape. When 
he neared the end, he would peep over, 
turn around, go to the other end, and 
repeat for two hours, unmindful of 
our presence, even if we would walk 
near him. He only hesitated a few 
seconds, saw we meant him no harm, 


and would proceed. Finally he de- 
cided his only way of escape was to 
take a tumble, which he did. He 
walked near the edge of the veranda, 
partially closed his house with his out- 
side feet drew himself over the edge. 
He righted himself, peeped this way 
and that and took a bee-line for the 
garden. I told the boys he was safe 
then. 
Mrs. EvA GILSTRAP, (Mo.) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * * cS * * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





City vs. Country; and the 


“Balanced Viewpoint” 


RANK C. PELLETT, who furnishes the interest- 

ing Bee Department each month, writes from his 
farm out in Iowa, how he is really enjoying life, and 
from which letter I extract as follows: 


“It is certainly a pleasure to be able to wear old 
clothes and dig in the dirt. The man who must 
always be dolled up misses a lot. I am convinced that 
the really worth-while things are in reach of nearly 
everybody. Bird songs, sunsets, flowers, the odor of 
newly turned soil, friendships, and all the common 
and homely things which go to make life worth the 
living, are ours for the taking. We get so impressed 
with the idea of making a living that we tie ourselves 
to a treadmill and have no time or opportunity to live. 

“The constantly changing panorama of life in the 
country is absorbing in its interest. Last week the 
Dutchman’s-breeches and Tootworth were in bloom. 
Now it is the wild Phlox, and when they fade, others 
will succeed them. I have untold thousands of wild 
flowers blooming in my wild gardens, and I cannot 
think of anything that I could buy with money which 
would give me more pleasure. The Summer will be 
all too short and the days are not long enough to do 
all the things which I want to do.” 


While Brother Pellett may be pardoned for a 
burst of exuberance because of the fact that he has 
but freshly returned to the farm, what he writes 
goes to prove that he is a true Nature Lover and 
understands the true living; and even though I did 
warn him that before the Summer was over he would 
be introduced to the cloudy side of the picture, yet 
I know he will get a lot of sport and a lot of education 
which can be had in no other way than by direct 
contact with the rough side of Nature. 

The rough side of Nature, did I say? Yes, there 
is a rough side to Nature, as gauged from our human 
standpoint, but the true Nature Lover will overlook 
this phase and only see the bright and sunny side. 
We must always take the bitter with the sweet, thorns 
with the Roses, cloudy days interspersed with the 
sunny ones; otherwise we might not understand the 
true value of things. 


Experiences are what we are here for. Let us get 
all of them that we can, even though they are not all 


pleasurable and illuminated with roseate hues. We 
must make good use of our experience with the rough 
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side of life. Indeed, the rough things teach 
than the smooth and easy ones. ' a 

What is said above is a sort of warning to the 
would-be country dweller who sees life in the country 
as the ideal of his dreams. 

It so happens that I myself am living about miq- 
way between the city and country. While my home 
and activities are in a sparsely-settled neighborhood 
it is but five miles to our county-seat city, and none 
of the so-called advantages of civilization are lost 
Thus I get the rough side of country living to an 
extent, and understand, (I believe and hope,) just 
where the balance is between the two. Those who 
are aspiring to a country location must not think 
that they can in all cases carry full city conveniences 
with them. 


But, friends, it is really worth-while to aspire to 
get out of the congestion of the city, and even though 
you have some rough lessons to learn, it is in the 
learning of these lessons that you gain the true edu- 
cation,—the “Balanced Viewpoint” I have / been 
preaching about these many months. 


MADISON COOPER 





Capital Punishment?—Yes!—No! 


A READER out in my old state of Minnesota who 
apparently thinks that I know a heap about a lot 
of different things, wants me to write on the decidedly 
complicated and important subject of LOVE, but I 
will surely decline that job for a while, anyway. 
Possibly if I get to be 20 years older, I may tackle it. 
But this same reader asks my opinion of Capital 
Punishment, and although this subject has decided 
ramifications at present, it looks comparatively easy 
to me, and I willingly pass on a few simple-minded 
thoughts for the consideration of my readers. 


_ Capital Punishment has ruled the world from pre- 

historic times when primitive man took the law into 
his own hands and executed his brother who had 
wronged him, either in fact or fancy. Later, the 
association of man into tribes or clans resulted in 
some sort of trial, and the offender was either ban- 
ished or executed. As a third stage, we have now our 
organized laws and legal executions. 

When we consider this subject, we approach com- 
plications and ramifications which make a systematic 
and logical consideration of it difficult ; and, therefore, 
a brief outline is better than an attempt at a complete 
discussion. 


Humanity has not yet reached a stage where it 
can exist without man-made laws based on fear, and 
the abolishment of Capital Punishment would, to an 
extent at least, eliminate fear as one of the factors 
making laws effective. Nine people out of ten fear » 
death more than life in prison. Therefore, we may 
say that Capital Punishment has its place. And 
would incarceration for a lifetime be for the benefit 
of the individual or society? If a person is executed, , 
that person is removed from human consideration. 
If incarcerated for life, the prisoner is a constant 
menace and possibilities of reformation under our 
prison system are remote. 


When mankind is better educated and understand 
the purpose of human life on earth, the abolishment 
of Capital Punishment will be an easy step. Lack 
of such education at the present time makes, perhaps, 
Capital Punishment necessary. I say perhaps be- 
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cause probably no man is qualified to say. It is only 
a question of expediency. One cannot argue the ques- 
tion of taking a human life to expiate a crime. It is 
only a question of protection to society. Methods 
which will best protect organized society just simply 
MUST be adopted. 


Therefore, friends, such a question as this need 
not be settled definitely and finally. Indeed, it is one 
of those questions which has no answer, and to which 
the passing of time will give the correct answer as 
the human race makes true progress. 


MADISON COOPER 





Why the Suicide? 


URELY a sinister and depressing topic. It was 
S prompted by the fact that one of my valued con- 

tributors reports that a favorite niece recently 
suicided and that another relative performed a 
similar act a year ago. This occurring in one family 
“set me to thinking.” I have never been able to 
figure out the mental processes of a suicide but I 
will admit that my rather buoyant French disposition 
does not brood over troubles. Perhaps those who are 
not endowed with as rosy an outlook might feel de- 
pression to the point of wanting to “shuffle off this 
mortal coil” at their own behest. It is probably a 
fact that there is not the prominence given to suicides 
now, but I believe that there is a greater number of 
them in proportion to population; and, of course, 
many suicides are never reported because the body 
is never found. 

I assume that the person who commits suicide 
commits a crime, but that is only a notion on my 
part. We are put here for a purpose and if we take 
destiny into our own hands and terminate our earthly 
existence, we are not carrying out the schedule. 


Many people take life quite too seriously. There 
is no possible situation in life which can be so im- 
portant to any person as to cause them to contemplate 
their own destruction. It is mostly because ideals are 
not sufficiently developed. The person who commits 
suicide may be of a selfish disposition but this cannot 
be said in all cases. 


It is evident that a suicide expects too much from 
life, and probably expects much more than he de- 
serves. He feels that life holds too little for him and 
I do not believe that a carefully considered train of 
thought could arrive at such a result. 


Do not forget, friends, that we are getting just 
about what we pay for, and although things may 
seem to be out of proportion and seem all against 
us, it is a fact that when things look the blackest, 
the roseate hues of a clear sky are just over the hill 
or just around the corner. 


Look up and not down! Look forward and not 
back! Do not worry about what has happened, but 
get the most out of life from day to day as you go 
along! At the same time, keep your mind on the 
possibilities and purposes of human existence and do 
not ever get the foolish idea that there are no rewards 
after we get through here on earth. 


Just one of my simple-minded preachments on a 
subject which many people dislike to discuss, and al- 
though I dislike this subject myself, it is surely 
worthy of consideration, because any suicide, any- 
where, affects us all, directly or indirectly. 


MADISON COOPER 
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“ Whatsoever Thy Hand Findeth to Do” 


There is no such thing as “man’s work” or “woman’s 
work,” there is no sex in work. We are a people of tradi- 
tion and habit, and few have the initiative to step out of 
the beaten track. 


Somewhere in England there is a bridge (I cannot 
remember the place or the date of its building) that was 
built by women during a war, that their soldiers might 
cross the stream in safety. Those women were not stone- 
masons, they probably had never handled a trowel before, 
but nobly they rose to the occasion. They did a good job, 
as the condition of that bridge when I saw it bore testi- 
mony. ; 

Our job is limited only by our willingness and our brain 
capacity, and I don’t believe that anyone has reached that 
capacity, when they think they have they “lose their grip.” 
A position cannot elevate anyone, no work well done can 
lower their dignity, because a person is of necessity bigger 
than their job. 

The Judges’ room in Philadelphia’s City Hall has a 
goldleaf ceiling that cost thousands of dollars, yet it cannot 
add to the dignity of those Judges, neither can it inspire 
lofty thoughts, but rather the contrary. 


Pomp and show is the effort of little minds to impress 
the public and themselves with their pomposity. And so 
it is that I never see an elaborate building, that I think, 
not of its grandeur, but rather of the men who built it. 


A neighbor told me she was afraid they would have 
no garden this year, because her husband hadn’t time to 
do it. I suggested that she do it herself. I wish you 
could have heard the tone in which she said “What, me 
dig the garden; well, I hope I have a little pride, well, it’s 
alright for you, you’re different.” Yes, in her estimation 
I was made of poorer clay than she. Also take the man, 
who, when asked to help with the dishes said, “What do 
you take me for, a woman?” 


By their work “ye shall know them”; not by the splen- 
dour of their surroundings. 
J. M.S. 





Meditation 


I have lived ’midst many pleasures,— 
Toiled through hardships not a few; 
I’ve enjoyed the many blessings 
Cast upon me like the dew. 


May my living and my toiling 
Cause some friendly soul to find 
Just a little bit of beauty 
Which my efforts leave behind. 


Talents mine are not outstanding 
As I’d wish for them to be, 

But I’d like to leave a marker 
For the passing throng to see. 


Should my efforts guide somebody 
Toward the goal I can’t attain, 

Then my living and my toiling 
Will not all have been in vain. - 


If, perchance, my weak endeavors 
Point a better way to live, © 

Then I’m paid in great abundance 
For the efforts which I give. 


So I'll keep on toiling, ever, 
Hoping that my work, though poor, 
May point out the way to some one 
Who will make his work endure. 


LAMBERT COULTER 
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Dogs and the Balanced Viewpoint 


- VALUED reader and friend down in Oklahoma, 
who does not like Dogs, writes: 


“We suffer here from Dogs trampling our flower 
beds breaking the plants, upsetting the garbage can 
and dragging its contents around the yard, digging 
in the vegetable garden after the buried bones, etc.; 
and I submit that this casts a shadow on your sunny 
view of pets. 


“On general principles, as you have stated it, we 
are not far apart, but infringement on the rights of 
others is another story. The following appeared in 
one of our daily papers and I give it as an instance of 
a warped viewpoint on high moral principles:” 

‘A twelve year old boy who was given $3.75 in this 
city a few days ago as he was on his way to Wichita, 
Kansas, has sent word that he reached his destination 
safely with one cent left. This boy left his home in Texas, 
accompanied by his Dog, to find his father who had gone 
to Kansas to find work. And the reason he ran away from 
his mother was that she had insisted that he would have 
to get rid of the Dog because of the expense.’ 

“Now Mr. Cooper, I appeal to your sense of ‘bal- 
anced viewpoint.’ 

“Was not this boy’s first duty to obey his mother 
no matter how much he loved his Dog, or whether her 
judgment was faulty or not? 

“Second :—Was it not an error for the boy to think 
for a moment that he could hold a brute, or any 
possession of more consideration than his mother? 

“Third :—Would it not have been the duty of any 
citizen aware of the case to have arrested the boy and 
sent him back home? 

“Fourth:—Was it not an open breech of morals 
and parental control for citizens to assist this boy in 
running away from home? 

“Fifth:—Was it not a disgrace for the Editor of a 
daily paper to print this story with implied admira- 
tion, instead of censure both for the boy and those 
who assisted him? 


“Apparently the boy expected to find his father 
sympathetic, but if the father left the children with 
their mother, the authority was hers. Apparently she 
was the bread-earner—and for a Dog! The more 
shiftless a man is, the more Dogs he has, as your 
citation of Hoover shows. (At this moment a string 
of Dogs is circling around our garden fence.) With 
me, aS you perceive, owning a Dog, or motor car, or 
anything else, must be conditioned on circumstances 
resting on moral principles.” 


‘Jt JUST happened that within a half hour of the 

time of reading of this communication from 
Brother Borden, two Dogs were baying around the 
front of the office, chasing through my Wild Arbor- 
etum, and several shots were heard which tell me 
that this is the fourth and last day of the open season 
on the beautiful Mongolian Pheasants in this state. 
Dogs bother me in much the same way as Brother 
Borden suggests, upsetting the garbage pail and haul- 
ing the contents over the yard, etc., and in the Spring 
when my garden is planted they come and do more 
or less damage in the soft dirt. I chase them out of 
the garden as I can, but without malice or serious 
resentment. 

With me a Dog has his rights, and his rights are 
based on an association of many centuries with his 
superior animal friends,—the boasted spiritual ani- 
mal,—_MAN. And for the benighted man who is fol- 
lowing the Dogs around my office this morning, I 
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have consideration in the same way as I have eon. 
sideration for Brother Borden. It is only a lack of 
the true education and sufficient experience to give 
them the BALANCED VIEWPOINT. 


And I do not agree with the thought that the 
clipping quoted above is wrong, and I commend the 
idea that the boy was right according to his light, 
It does not appear that the boy had much love for his 
mother or he would not have left home, nor does jt 
appear that the mother had much love or considera- 
tion for the boy, or the case would not have arisen. 
Had the boy not clung to his Dog, he would have 
been a slacker in that highest of human attributes, 
FIDELITY. Lack of fidelity makes man inhuman. 
The boy in leaving his mother may have transgressed 
the parental and even the legal laws of the state, but 
he did not transgress the higher laws of humanity, 
The boy certainly behaved with true manhood. The 
five points which Brother Borden makes are all cor- 
rect from a strictly technical and strictly legal stand- 
point; but none of those points will stand the under- 
lying principles of humanity and the cardinal prin- 
ciple of fidelity. The MAN, or DOG, or ANYTHING, 
remaining true to a trust or to friends, may be ex- 
cused the lesser transgressions of man-made laws. 


Yes, Dogs are a nuisance, there is no doubt about 
that, but we need not waste a large amount of energy 
hating them, nor show resentment toward them. If 
a Dog comes on your premises, chase him off if you 
wish. The owner, if he is at all sensible, will not 
resent it, but will thank you for it. Dogs learn 
quickly and remember the lessons, and a few lessons 
in a very positive way will convince them that they 
should not be on your premises. 


And as I have tried to point out before, do not 
above all let hate enter your mind. If it does you 
will soon have a warped mentality of your own as a 
personal handicap, and you will be that much longer 
in attaining the balanced viewpoint; not to say an 
understanding of the true religion. 

MADISON COOPER 





The School, the Tree, and the Home 


WELL-KNOWN aarboriculturist, Dr. Liberty Hyde 

Bailey of Cornell University, declared that the average 
rural school grounds look “bare, desolate and immodest,” 
and what was then true in New York State is certainly 
true in many other states. 

There is one way and practically only one way of 
changing this condition—by planting things that will live 
and look beautiful. The outbuildings can be screened by 
Vines; there can be a front yard of velvety grass, lined 
by borders of red Poppies; and, placed at the right inter- 
vals on and about the school grounds, beautiful Trees. 

And suppose we let our imagination run on a bit 
farther: Birds building nests and singing in the branches; 
the cool shade; balmy, moist air that is beneath the Trees 
on a hot day; children in swings suspended from the limbs 
of the Trees. Such a school would be a show place in 
which the community would take a righteous pride. 

What are the values of such Trees? 


A little pamphlet gotten out by the Shade Tree Com- 
mission of Newark, New Jersey, states there are four 
great values in shade Trees: (1) esthetic, (2) economic, 
(3) hygienic, (4) patriotic. 


Esthetic value ;—It is evident from poems we read that 
to the poet’s vision, a Tree is a thing of beauty. May it 
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not be that anyone who loves a beautiful Tree is a poet 
at heart? 

But there is more than beauty in a Tree. A magnificent 
forest gives us a feeling of reverence and awe as we recall 
that “the groves were God’s first temples”—with their 
stately columns and groined gothic arches. There is an 
added feeling of respect as we realize that the Trees are 
the largest and the oldest living creatures the Creator 
ever made. So, a Tree is a value in that it appeals to and 
educates our finer sentiments and emotions. Trees are 
thus especially valuable for their educative value. 

Financial value;—Although a public school is non- 
taxable, yet it still has an economic value, and a school 
ornamented with living Trees has a far greater value 
than a bare, desolate, immodest, four-square school yard. 
It would also increase the value of surrounding property. 
Many a man, or family, has found just the right city or 
town to move to and live in, because of beautiful Trees. 

Hygienic value;—A town well-treed, or even grounds 
with living Trees, has hygienic value. The shade on hot 
summer days, the absorption by the leaves of impure gases 
and the giving off of oxygen—the life-essential gas— 
and moisture; all of these are contributions to health from 
Trees. 

Patriotism. Love of country is but love of home writ 
large. Whatever fosters love of home,—and we can add 
love of school,—fosters patriotism. 'The home or school 
in and about which beauty dwells—material beauty, moral 
beauty—is the place that wins and holds the hearts. 

Think of the loyal beautiful memory a boy will have 
as he grows on into manhood, of a home or a school 
beautified by friendly Trees! 


Not all things desired are possible. There are, un- 
fortunately, more than a few school grounds, especially in 
our western states, where a growth of Trees would be 
impossible. But there are far more school grounds where 
Trees and Vines are possible. 


There are many “country schools” located by conven- 
ient streams or irrigation ditches, and the soft wood types 
seem to do fairly well or better where the moisture is all 
from the ground. 


What is the best kind of a Tree? We suggest the 
Mulberry where this Tree will thrive—not so much for 
its value as a shade Tree but because Nature never pro- 
duced a more successful aviary. Twenty kinds—and 
more—of Birds in a single day in one Mulberry Tree! 


But—the very best of all Trees is the Tree the child 
himself plants; his Tree which grows up with him, for 
him, for his school, his home, his friends, his community; 
yes, and for those “‘who follow after him.” 


R. CLARK, (Mont.) 





Dog Travels 3,000 miles in Returning Home 


One of my friends sends me a page, which is apparently 
from a daily paper, relating that a four-year-old Police 
Dog lost at a tourist camp at Glendale, near Los Angeles, 
Calif., returned to his home in Brookline, Mass., which is 
just outside of Boston, in about six months’ time. 

The distance is not less than 3000 miles and it is quite 
probable that the Dog must have travelled four or five 
thousand miles in returning to his home. 

If science can explain how a Dog is able to accomplish 
this feat, let science get busy. 


It is probable that the skeptics will say there is some 
sham or trickery about it, but there are so many authentic 
cases of Dogs returning home over long distances that it 
seems senseless to doubt it. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


ACCORDING to various contributors this song was 
written by Thomas Moore, on a visit to Norfolk, 
Virginia. Certainly no person familiar with the locality 
wrote it, for no native ever called a Copperhead Snake 
a “Copper Snake,” and it would be hard to make any native 
believe that the Dismal Swamp ever held any such thing 
as a vine that weeps “blistering dew.” I very much doubt 
if there is any canoe birch thereabout, too, but that does 
not detract from the song as an interesting piece of fan- 
tasy, nor from its value as a bringer of hallowed memories. 


THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP 


“They made her a grave, too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by her firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe.” 


“And her firefly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And I’ll hide the maid in a cypress tree 
When the footstep of Death is near.” 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 

Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds 
And man never trod before. 


And when on earth he lay down to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venemous tears that nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew. 


By night the she-wolf stirred the brake; 

The copper snake hissed in his ear; 

Till starting, he cried, from his dream awake, 
“Oh, when shall I see the dusky lake, 

And the white canoe of my dear?” 


He gazed o’er the Lake and a meteor spark 
Quick over its surface played; 

“Welcome,” he cried, “my dear one’s light!” 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
The name of the death-cold maid; 


Till he hollowed a boat of birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from the shore; 

Far, far, he followed the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 


But oft from the Indian hunter’s camp 
This lover and maid so true 

Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by their firefly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Dawn in a Garden 


What wondrous sweetness fills the day’s first hour! 
Then we can glimpse what Eden must have been; 
Joy running high in lush and tender green; 

Beauty untouched in every bud and flower. 

A subtle sense of order, peace, and power 

Is mine to know. An incense fresh and keen 

Rises from living censers. Skies serene 

Curve high above man’s first and richest dower. 


For that brief time the earth is all made new. 
Treasures more beautiful than waking dreams 
Dark hours of passing night have brought to me; 
They stand all radiant, touched with crystal dew— 
On every face a gracious welcome gleams. 

Dawn in a garden! That’s what Heaven must be. 


MARY CHASE CORNELIUS 
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Little Stories from Life 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











Gy Saturday a school teacher took her class to the 
woods for an all-day picnic. One boy didn’t get much 
out of the boasting of some of his companions; the robbing 
of Birds’ nests by others; the screams of the girls when 
bugs got on them. He slipped away early in the day and 
kept going until the confused babel of sounds died away; 
and, except for the occasional faint shout of a distant 
plowman, peace prevailed. 


This boy knew a number of things that are good to 
eat, and when he got hungry he made a meal of Paw-paws 
and Berries and finished by chewing the sweet, fat roots 
of seedling Hickories. He knew where to scoop Perch 
out of shallow pools in the creek, but he saved them for 
the evening meal, for he had no intention of going home 
before dark. He knew there was a whipping laid up for 
him and he intended to get the worth of his money. 


He put in the rest of the day poking into shady nooks 
and hollow trees and lying on his back under the bushes 
looking and listening and soaking up that which he nor 
anyone else could reduce to words. When the sun got low 
he visited the pools, caught several Fish with his bare 
hands, cleaned them with his pocket-knife, rolled them in 
balls of clay and placed these in a pile. Over them he built 
a stick fire and squatted before it, on his heels. 

As he watched the thin spiral of smoke and the little 
flames curling around the sticks there crowded in on him 
formless impressions from the fathomless reaches of time, 
and his brow puckered in the effort to marshal them into 
some order that he could recognize, but they evaded him, 
by the breadth of a hair it seemed, but nevertheless com- 
pletely. 


A MAN sat in a rocker before an open fireplace. More 
than half a lifetime lay behind him, some of it good, 
some bad, and much of it neither. Sometimes he came very 
near to the dead level of disillusionment and this night was 
one of the times. Beside him lay a pile of books, papers and 
magazines. His eyes ached with trying to find a fresh 
thought among them—or a dear old one. Perhaps the 
fault lay in him, but that didn’t alter the effect. The 
bed promised no relief, for he knew it as a well-trodden 
arena around which his thoughts sometimes chased each 
other in brainless futility until the small hours, or until 
daylight. 

It was dark outside but he managed to find and break 
off a handful of twigs which he brought in and laid on 
the hearth. Pushing chair, books and all back with one 
kick he squatted on the hearth and built a stick fire, 
wigwam fashion. With the first little blaze time dropped 
to its rightful place—a name for nothing—and his eyes 
went unfocused. He rested his elbows on his knees and 
spread his hands before the fire. From nowhere there 
descended on him a flock of impressions that flatly refused 
to consort with his mind. He could feel them but his 
brain could not capture them. 


Absently, he took a stick and tried to rake a clay ball 
out of the fire. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





_ If you find editorial expressions on subjects which are 
quite foreign to floriculture and horticulture, do not shy 
at them, nor despise them. It is possible that you can 
learn useful lessons of life, quite outside the garden. This 
magazine teaches above all things humanity and garden 
practice is only one of the means to that end. 

Diversify and gain the “balanced viewpoint” so im- 
portant to true progress.— (EDITOR) 


we I read in the February number of THE FLOWER 

GROWER the several interesting anecdotes attesting 
to the Toad’s remarkable homing instinct, proving it to 
have a keen sense of direction and the ability to return 
quickly to the location taken from, although quite remote 
I was reminded of an experience a certain well-to-do re. 
tired business man in the Glad Philosopher’s town hag 
last Summer. 

Knowing the value of the common Hop-toad as an 
insect consumer and lamenting the fact that there were 
none in his garden, he inserted an advertisement in the 
local evening paper, offering to pay ten cents apiece for 
all Toads brought to him the following day. 

It is a fine testimonial to the value of advertising in 
general and the evening paper that published the advyer- 
tisement in particular, to note that the modest ad. brought 
results exceeding the most sanguine expectations of the 
advertiser. Early the next morning, even before the man 
was up, boys and Toads began to arrive. All during the 
day, Toads of all sizes—big Toads, little Toads, all blinky- 
eyed and more or less warty, continued to come. They 
were brought in boxes, baskets, bags and even in the 
bulging pockets of boy’s coats and trousers. 

Sensing the humor of the situation, and being a game 
sport, the man accepted and paid for all that were offered 
with neither protest nor quibbling, although by nightfall 
some four hundred odd Toads had been released in his 
garden—more Toads than he had supposed were in the 
whole town—for which the cost had been upwards of 
forty dollars. 

It was a fortunate provision that the advertisement 
carried a one day automatic stop order; otherwise he would 
very likely have been buying the same Toads over and 
over again, for the next morning when he went out to 
his garden not a single Toad could be found anywhere 
on the premises! 


Some years ago when I acquired my modest little 
country summer place and enlarged my garden activities, 
1 was inclined to take no notice of the Garter Snakes I 
often found on the premises, for had I not been fed up 
on convincing statistics prepared by well-meaning Nature 
writers assuring me of the value of Snakes as destroyers 
of harmful vermin? 

I had often wondered why Toads did not frequent my 
new garden as they had the one in my town back yard. 
Well, one day when I happened to behold a struggling 
Toad, half swallowed in a Snake’s slimy throat, I realized 
why Toads were scarce and insects plentiful. Then and 
there was renewed the warfare that, according to Jewish 
legend, began long, long ago in a famous garden between 
Man and the Serpent, when upon his kind was pronounced 
the curse, “I will put enmity between thee and the woman 
and between thy seed and her seed.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Garden Pink 


You may rave about the Orchid and the Rose, 
And all the old-time flowers, but I think 
There’s nothing that my fancy suits so well 
As does the quaint and spicy Garden Pink. 


I love her in the Summer and in Spring, 

But when the Garden sleeps at Jack Frost’s call, 
She only naps and for a time awakes 

Surprising me to love her best in Fall. 


ELLES JARRETT 
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Antiques 





Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





Collecting Salt Dishes 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


quite interested in old glass and 
took everything that I could pick 
up at a reasonable price. 

Soon after I chanced to read an 
article about a collector who special- 
ized in old salt dishes, salt cellars, 
or salt dips as they are variously 
called. This party had a collection of 
over 100 patterns. 

This impressed me at once as a very 
interesting specialty that could be 
taken up with a comparatively small 
cost and I thought that I might pos- 
sibly accumulate an equally large col- 
lection. 

Today my collection numbers 458 
varieties and new ones are still being 
added. 

One idea that I started out with 
has had to be discarded and that is 


Neer two years ago I became 








Plate No. 3 


that anything like a complete collec- 
tion can be made at a small cost. 

To illustrate:—I attended an auc- 
tion last Summer where among others 
was a beautiful blue salt which I 
spotted at once and resolved to add it 
to my collection. The bidding on it 
was not only fast but furious from 
many collectors and dealers and when 
the auctioneer said “sold to Mr. 
for $70.00,” I had been left some dis- 
tance in the rear. 

On the other hand one of the finest 
in my collection I bought from a dealer 
last week for only seventy-five cents. 

There are quite a number of high- 
priced salts among those in colored 
and lace glass but yet one can make 
a large and beautiful collection at a 
reasonable cost by being prepared to 
grasp the opportunities that come 
along. 
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Many varieties that are not yet in- 
cluded in my collection have been noted 
in dealers’ shops, so I presume that a 
collection of 750 or even more varieties 
is quite possible. 

I secure a pair of each variety so 
far as possible but count only the 
number of different patterns or molds. 

While the collection is principally 
of the large open-top glass salts, there 
are included a half dozen of the shaker 
type of special interest. Two wooden, 
a Leeds pottery, Mexican pottery, 
Marble, and one of the most rare is a 
homemade one that is carved from a 
piece of soapstone. There are some 
of the better individual patterns in- 
cluded as will be seen in the illus- 
trations. 

Considerable attention must be paid 
to detail in collecting these as several 
patterns at least were made in differ- 
ent factories with very slight changes 
in the molds and it is quite. possible 
that all molds in the same factory 
were not alike. 

For example,—I have eleven dis- 
tinct varieties of what is called the 
“pineapple” or “diamond” pattern on 
a standard. A number of variations 
is found in the base, one having rings 
in the bottom, another is six-sided, 
and others have rays extending from 


Plate No. 2 
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the center to the outside, and still 
others are plain. Then they vary in 
size and height. The quality of the 
glass is also quite different, showing 
that they were from different fac- 
tories. 


With the aid of the illustrations I 
will describe some of the most inter- 
esting ones. 

Plate No. 1:—On the upper row, 
numbers one and five are of heavy 
clear glass and I call the first “The 
Lighthouse” as it resembles the lens 
or reflectors in the old lighthouses. 
Numbers two and four are of the 
opaque or milky glass which does not 
photograph well. Number three is 
a cute little Chinese pottery salt highly 
decorated with colors. 

On the middle shelf, first we have an 
anvil which I have in amber and clear 
glass. The anvil at the other end is 
different shape and I have it in blue, 
amber and clear glass. Number two 
is a little amber colored turtle which 
is a new color for turtles. Next is a 
representation of two crossed logs of 
wood and then we have the cutest one 
you ever saw. Two small salts with 
their bone spoons and a finely carved 
wooden bear mounted between. 

On the lower row we have first an 
Easter egg showing the head of the 
chick just coming out of the shell; the 
next is a frog in clear glass and then 
a pair of shoes with the toes pointed 
toward you. 

Number four is the well-known bird 
with a cherry in its mouth which I 
have in clear, amber and blue; and 
last is the other bird with drooping 
head and tail. 

Plate No. 2:—The middle one in the 
top row is one of a pair which were 
the first salts in my collection and did 
much to arouse my interest. They are 
of frosted or crackle glass in a beau- 
tiful silver holder. You will note a 
fox head at the junction of the legs 
with the upper rim. 

In the middle row numbers one, 
four, six and seven are of the double 








Plate No. 5 


glass mercury type, the first being 
gold and the others of silver. 

Note the fine etching on the middle 
one. The second one is a Leeds 
pottery with blue band and the next 
a beautiful little lace glass individual 
salt. 

The lower row are all individual 
salts but of unusual beauty. 

Plate No. 3:—Here are some choice 
ones all of the lace glass. 

The first one has scroll work on the 
sides, and number three is of opales- 
cent glass with basket of flowers on 
each side. Number five has an eagle 
on each corner with its head turned 
inwards and holding the tail of a 
serpent in its mouth. The serpent 
forms the loops along the top and a 
shield fills in each side. 

In the middle row the first two and 
the last are three types of the “dia- 
mond waffle” pattern. The middle one 
has a row of hearts along the upper 
part of the sides and a row of what I 
call Cathedral windows along the lower 
part. The next has a dish of fruit on 
either side and a cone-shaped beehive 
on one end and a thistle on the other. 

The lower row are of lovely patterns 
of scroll work. 

Plate No. 4:—The upper row are all 
shades of blue. The first and last are 
the deep blue or purple in silver hold- 
ers; the second is a lighter purple of 
the diamond waffle pattern, while the 
middle one is very dark decorated 
with white and gold. The fourth is 
oval-shaped, also decorated with white 
and gold. 

On the middle row the first is a 
green six-sided standard and I also 
have the same in blue. Numbers two 
and four are a pair of deep canary 
yellow of a sort of bulls-eye pattern. 
The last one is a fine green one usually 
called Stoddard glass. 


Number one on lower row is a 
bright blue, while two and four are 
clear glass Stiegel. The middle one 
is interesting, showing a series of 
bubbles all around it in rows equi- 
distant. The last one is a milky or 
opaque glass salt. 


Plate No. 6 


-value to the _ collector, 
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Plate No. 5:—The middle one at the 
top is a beautiful light blue opaque 
showing some iridescence and has 
bands of loops and flowers around it 
with sprays of flowers and leaves in 
raised design as well as a lacy effect 
I have thus far failed to get a picture 
of it to show the detail. The others 
are all of clear glass of various de. 
signs; number one of the bottom row 
shows the beaded edge with the thumb 
print pattern below. 

Plate No. 6:—The first and third 
are square salts on standards and of a 
most peculiar composition of glass 
being very smooth and greasy to the 
touch and sharply impressed by the 
mold. The base of the first is diamond 
shaped and of the other is square, 
The middle one is probably Waterford 
glass. 

The others are of interesting de- 
signs and three of them are very 
thick and heavy. 

Every collector, and dealer as well, 
should decide upon some one article 
and make a real specialized collection, 
as such collections in the future wil] 
be of great value for reference and 
comparison as well as of increased 
financially. 


There is also the great pleasure of 
getting them together and the knowl- 
edge acquired thereby. 





Farm Gardens 


Y PLAN is to work in the garden 

an hour or more before breakfast 
and an hour or more about sunset, and I 
usually get over the entire garden in 10 
days or two weeks. My garden is less 
than a half acre; a heavy sandy loam, 
easily tilled and responds quickly to fer- 
tilization and cultivation. 

Commencing on the west side are two 
rows of Asparagus, then eight rows 
Sugar Corn and Black-eye Peas alter- 
nating, three rows Butter Beans, two 
rows early Cabbage, one row English 
Peas, Onions, Kale, one row late English 
Peas, Snap Beans, Beets, Carrots, Rad- 
ishes, Lettuce, six rows Strawberries, one 
row Raspberries, six rows Winter Cab- 
bage, three rows Tomatoes, two rows 
Celery, and on the east side next to fence 
are Dewberries and Blackterries. 

I use very little manure, only on As- 
paragus and Celery. I use some com- 
mercial fertilizer. The fertility of the 
land is kept up by sowing Crimson 
Clover at the last working of all Vege- 
tables. By November I have a nice turf. 
It grows nearly all Winter and furnishes 
a generous supply of nitrogen and humus 
for the following year. For those who 
are out of the belt where Crimson Clover 
can be grown, I suggest sowing Rye and 
Vetch, with a small addition of Turnips. 

Get an Asparagus bed going and it 
will last indefinitely with care and heavy 
feeding. It is about the first green stuff 
you can get in the Spring. It makes a 
very delicate and nourishing dish, to say 
nothing of that canned for Winter. Put 
out a Strawberry bed—300 plants will 
supply an average family. Add Rasp- 
berries and Dewberries, and have a hun- 
dred plants of Celery. Be sure to enclose 
your garden; it is very annoying to have 
chickens and other stock get in and 
scratch and trample. 

AGRICOLA—(In Rural New-Yorker) 
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Iris for Moist Places 


BY W. LOGAN 
In Gardening Illustrated,—(English) 


HE number of plants available for 
[planting by the water’s edge are 

almost innumerable. There are many 
ornamental and flowering shrubs of 
medium height, also herbaceous plants 
which tend to give the natural surround- 
ings a more pleasing and decorative 
aspect. The water’s edge is never so 
beautiful as when planted with suitable 
plants, with flowers of varied tints and 
hues, forming, as it were, irregular 
groups or lines of such as Spireas, 
Lythrums, Astilbes, Poterium, and 
Dictamnus, intermixed with some of the 
graceful Grasses, with bays of the beau- 
tiful species and varieties of Irises. Few 
families are so well adapted for the 
waterside as the Beardless section; these 
are always attractive. Their foliage is 
of luxuriant growth and decorative, and 
it is almost impossible to adequately de- 
scribe the charm and beauty of the 
varied combination of colour of their 
flowers. 

The following are very desirable for 
planting at the waterside or in very 
damp or wet places. Many are also 
handsome subjects for planting in the 
ordinary flower border :— 

I. ACROIDES.—Bold sheaves of foliage 
and soft primrose flowers in June; water- 
side. 

I. AUREA.—Well-known yellow-flower- 
ing species with handsome foliage; de- 
sirable for banks or water site; June- 
July. 

I. DeLAvAYI.—One of the most ef- 
fective of the Chinese species; the tall 
spikes of rich violet flowers are very 
handsome; 3% feet to 4 feet; moist or a 
few inches of water. 

I. L&VIGATA—A Japanese Iris for 
shallow water; rich violet-blue; very 
rare. 

I. LEVIGATA ALBA.—Also rare; flowers 
snow-white; shallow water. 

I. LAZVIGATA Rose Queen.—Pretty soft 
rose flowers; a great beauty and exceed- 
ingly attractive; thrives best in a few 
inches of water; 3 feet to 4 feet; June- 
July. 

I, MONSPUR and varieties all make a 
bold appearance during June; their tall 
spikes and foliage are very attractive by 
the waterside or border. 

I. MONSPUR A. J. Balfoux.—Rich violet 
flowers with yellow blotch; 3% feet to 
4 feet; June. 

I, MONSPUR Dorothy Foster.—Soft vio- 
let standards, distinct light blue falls. 

I. MONSPUR Premier.—Handsome violet 
flowers; 4 feet; June. 

I. OCHROLEUCA (syn. Orientalis).—A 
well-known species and very effective 
wherever planted; flowers snow-white 
with bright yellow blotch on the fall; 4 
feet to 5 feet; June; waterside or border. 

I. OCHROLEUCA GIGANTEA.—Larger and 
more robust than preceding; 4 feet to 5 
feet; June; waterside or border. 

I. MONNIERI.—The bold, broad foliage 
and handsome spikes of rich canary- 
yellow flowers are extremely effective; 5 
feet; waterside or border. 


I. SHELFORD GIANT.—One of the beau- 
ties wherever grown, whether on the 
herbaceous border or by the waterside, 
the handsome, tall spikes, 5 feet tall, 
bearing numerous creamy-white flowers 
with orange spot on the fall. 

I. PSEUDACORUS.—The common Water 
Iris; is well' known for its golden-yellow 
flowers and tall, sword-like sheaves of 
foliage, and at home in any situation. 
This and the following varieties thrive 
in the border or in 6 inches of water:— 
I. p-a. alba (white), I. p-a. Bastardi 
(creamy-yellow), I. p-a. fol. var. (charm- 
ing for its beautiful variegated foliage). 

I. spuRIA.—Species violet and purple; 
3 feet; June-flowering; I. spuria alba, 
white, with yellow blotch; I. spuria 
lilacina, a pretty lavender; and I. spuria 
Notha, deep violet, are very accommodat- 
ing and may be planted in the border 
or by the waterside. I. versicolor (syn. 
Virginica), gracefully arching grass-like 
foliage, the type purple, veined white; 
I. v. Fosteri, lilac and violet; I. v. 
lilacina, lilac; and I. v. purpurea, rich 
purplish-blue; 2 feet; June and July 
flowering; all are well adapted for water- 
side or border planting. 
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wf} The Iris 


THE SIBERIAN IRIs (I. sibirica) and 
the numerous varieties are indispensable 
for waterside or herbaceous border. 
When planted in isolated positions or by 
the waterside and become established 
they quickly form one of the features of 
the garden. Their grass-like foliage 
mixed with innumerable stout spikes of 
delicately-coloured flowers in all shades 
of blue, purple, rose tints, and snow- 
white are extremely showy during June 
and July. All grow luxuriously in any 
well-worked moist soil, and revel in a 
full sunny situation. The following are 
the most distinct:—Duchess of York, 
violet and blue, 3 feet; Emperor, a form 
of Orientalis, from Japan, large rich 
deep violet, 3% feet, June flowering; 
Lady Northcliffe, a uniform shade of 
violet, fall reticulated white, 3% feet, 
June-July; Mrs. Rowe, medium-sized 
flowers, silvery-white, 3 feet, June; Nora 
Distin, uniform shade of rich violet, falls 
China-blue with white picotee edge, much 
enhanced by a white-lined base, 3 feet, 
June; Perry’s Blue, well known as one 
of the best Sibirica forms extant, large 
flowers, a delightful shade of Old China 
blue, 3% feet, June; Snow Queen, of 
snow whiteness (this should be in ali 
collections), 3 feet, June; Thelma Perry, 
a real acquisition S. and F., a soft 
porcelain-blue with prettily frilled stand- 
ards, 3% feet, June-July. Of the Clem- 
atis-flowered Iris (I. Kempferi), these 
beautiful waterside Japanese Irises are 
well known for their intrinsic value and 
adaptability for planting in moist situ- 
ations. Their large, flat, single and 
semi-double Clematis-like flowers in so 
many various shades are a charm during 
June and July. 





Preparing Iris Blooms 
for Exhibition 


HE American Iris Society has just 

issued a valuable pamphlet on the 
staging of Iris exhibitions with the hope 
of encouraging the promotion of such 
exhibitions by local groups and garden 
clubs in different parts of the country. 
The pamphlet will prove of value to gar- 
den groups preparing any kind of flower 
exhibition as it describes in detail the 
duties of the show manager, his assist- 
ants and the various committees. 

In its directions for handling cut Iris 
blooms to be exhibited, the pamphlet 
gives the following instructions: 


Never trust your flowers to express. Trans- 
port them either by hand or by automobile. Al- 
ways pack twice the number of stalks you wish 
to exhibit. 

One method is to pick late the previous after- 


noon and pack the following morning in 8 x 10 x ~ 


48-inch boxes, across which tape has been latticed. 
The stalks cut full length are laid and then 
pinned in place with tape so that the flowers are 
held firmly, yet well apart. In this way perfect 
blooms, fully blown, may be carried, perhaps 30-40 
to a box. 

Another method is to pick rather close buds the 
previous morning, tie into bunches, and place in 
water in a cool, dark room until the following 
morning, when they @re laid carefully and tied 
firmly into the boxes. There is a small chance 
of the flowers not opening in time to be judged. 

An arrangement of chicken wire (1-inch mesh) 
in and over the tops of pails permits carriage of 
12-15 stalks in full bloom in a closed car. 

Iris flowers, when cut in bud and just showing 
color, have been kept in cold storage (at a tem- 
perature suited to potatoes) as long as six weeks. 
The stalks are stood in shallow water in a pail 
and carefully packed in moss. _ Often putting ice 
in the exhibition vase keeps the flowers in condi- 
tion for a longer period. 

Whatever the method, tie your stalks or bunches 
firmly against the box as buds are brittle and 
flowers bruise easily by contact. Transport your 
boxes with the utmost care and keep in mind that 
an exhibit of broken flowers is worse than none. 


— (HORTICULTURE) 


Much Winter-Killing of Irises 


Results in the Editor’s garden and 
reports from various points indicate 
that the past Winter has been a very 
severe one on Irises and that there 
has been much actual loss and that 
bloom will be scanty and defective. 

Irises, generally speaking, are about 
the surest-blooming flower that the 
Editor has in his garden, and he would 
not trade them for any other single 
flower if confined to one only, but 
they have their off seasons like every- 
thing else. 

Late-fall-transplanted stock has suf- 
fered much from winter-killing, but 
bloom is scanty following the free- 
blooming season of 1927. 








Japanese Irises. Mrs. C. L. Luce, (Conn.)} 
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Best Dahlias for the South 


S° MANY complaints have been reg- 
istered that the finer varieties of 
Dahlias will not reach perfection in 
the South, I wish to inform those 
who love these beauties they can grow 
them successfully provided they give 
them the proper treatment and plant 
only those suited to the South. 

I spent a small fortune on high- 
priced varieties before I learned that 
many suited to the East and West 
were failures in the South. 

Here is a list, every one of which 
is a monster in size, without being 
coarse, free bloomers, good keepers 
and most desirable in color: Snow 
Drift, white; Jersey Beauty, pink; 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, lavender; Le 
Toreador, red (or opal); Agnes 
Haverland of amber pink and laven- 
der; Improved Souvenir de Gustave 
Doazon, orange red. The best yellows 
to date for the South have been Paul 
Michael and Patrick O’Mara. I am try- 
ing Sagamore this season. 

It is a mistaken idea that Dahlias 
cannot be grown on the same plot of 
ground year after year. For 22 years 
I have used only two plots, one for 
Gladioli and one for Dahlias, chang- 
ing back and forth every year so as 
to have Glads this year where Dahlias 
grew last year. For five years, I have 
used the same plot each year, only be- 
ing careful not to plant exactly in the 
same spot, or hole that they grew in 
last year. 7 

I leave tubers in open ground all 
Winter. This January, we had six 
below zero (unusual,) but I lost only 
a few clumps, Insulinde, and a few 
notably bad keepers. I dig and divide 
March Ist, and replant at once. Geta 
heavy spring and early crop of blooms. 
Cut back stalks first of August, get 
heavy fall crop of blooms, and double 
clumps of tubers oftentimes. 

I do not disbud, as the above named 
varieties grow from seven to nine and 
ten inches here without the trouble 
of disbudding. Try these. 


Mrs. R. D. MoorE, (Ga.) 





Sprinkler System on Dahlias 


ONCERNING the sprinkling of 

Dahlias while in bud and bloom, 
in regard to what I have read against 
sprinkling, I will say that as yet I 
have found no injury done. Instead 
of injury, it has done them good. 

I use overhead rotary sprinkler that 
has six valves and throws water into 
air upwards as well as to side of re- 
volving arms. The sprinkler covers 
about 50 to 60 feet in diameter under 
60 pounds pressure. I turn it on early 
in morning, leaving it in one place for 
about three to four hours. 

Where I have my Skinner system, I 
leave it on for about four hours. As 


the valves are so fine, the water does 
not carry more than sixteen feet, but 
the result is a fine, misty spray. 

The result is, that I have clean- 
foliaged plants, even distribution of 
moisture down deep to the roots and 
below, also plants that are free of 
Aphis, also free from Mildew and 
Thrips and other Dahlia pests. 

I have tried irrigating for several 
years as well as a few years of over- 
head sprinkling, and so I feel I know 
what I am talking about. My blooms 
secured from plants when overhead 
sprinkling is done, are finer-looking 
and larger than when irrigated. They 
have won more prizes when sprinkled. 

We have no rains in the Summer, 
so we must resort to artificial water- 
ing. 1 never sprinkle during intense 
heat, say, between 11 A. M. and 2:30 
P. M. 

RONALD BORING, (Calif.) 





Best Show Dahlias 


r MY experience as a winner of rib- 
bons at a number of shows is of any 
use, I would be glad to say that I 
consider King of Shows the best all 
round Hybrid Show Dahlia, as_ it 
blooms with a closed center whether 
the season be good or bad and it is 
magnificent in its golden shade and 
its size. 

Estelle Christie I would rank a very 
close second as it is a very large and 
delightful lemon-yellow; a tall grower. 
Both are good keepers. 

Gold Medal, yellow-tipped red, is a 
nice Hybrid Show but with me blooms 
later. 

W. W. Rawson is a good reliable and 
later blooming sort. 

King of Shows won the “Best Hy- 
brid Show” for me at the American 
Dahlia Society Show last Fall and I 
also used it to win “Best Three Hy- 
brid Shows” and “Best Nine Hybrid 
Shows,” three each of three kinds. 
I used Estelle Christie also and I have 
forgotten whether the third variety 


_ used was Rawson or Gold Medal. 


It takes a splendid Dahlia not to 
open its center when September comes. 
Helen Hollis is highly praised but it 
was small by comparison with the 
above. I saw Mrs. Anderson win a 
ribbon in New York but I do not know 
how it works in the garden. Maude 
Adams for sheer beauty, white, flushed 
pink, is admirable but small. - 

I consider 75 cents for an absolutely 
perfect Hybrid Show Dahlia, blooming 
from early to late, easy to winter, 
making a big clump of tubers, cheap 
for King of Shows, in comparison with 
a weak stemmed, open-centered Show. 

Souv. de Gustave Douzon is a dec- 
orative. 

I fear Dreer’s Yellow and Dreer’s 
White run weak necks and open cen- 
ters. The judges at the New York 
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show threw out one “baby dec ive.” 
Samet as a high-priced chow. a 
ave a most artistic salmon-pj 
Show called Mrs. Alexander cate 
me by a friend in California, but al- 
though I know it would never get a 
ribbon at any Show, I keep it for 
its delightful pink and succulent green 
leaves. Everyone likes the fascinating 
salmon-pink. 
I will back anyone in picking oyt 
King of Shows or Estelle Christie as 
they are wonderful Show Dahlias and 
I hope that class will again receive the 
popularity it merits, just like colonia} 
houses and flowered dresses are the 
style this Spring with the ladies, Any 
girl or woman is pretty when she 
wears a flower or a flowered dregs, 
Then she is like a flower herself. 


CHARLES A. GARDIN, (N. J.) 





Sweet Peas in Alberta 


A FRIEND in Cle Elum, Wash., once 

told me of her method of raising 
Sweet Peas, and her splendid results 
were enough to set me in the same 
pathway,—but I have a few differ- 
ences. 

We dig a trench-as early as we can 
open the topsoil, and I find it is neces- 
sary to dig frost out in chunks. We 
go down two feet or more, putting the 
topsoil to one side, and the subsoil 
to another. Then we put in about one 
foot of well-tramped manure, mixing 
this well, until within about 8 inches 
of the top, then about two inches of 
topsoil well-pulverized. In the mean- 
time, we have the reservoir, teakettle, 
boiler and all the pots we can get on 
the stove, full of water and boiling. 
These are poured carefully in the 
trench, so as not to gouge holes, and 
allowed to soak away. 

The Sweet Pea seed, which was put 
to soak the day before, is planted care- 
fully in this as soon as it cools, then 
covered with dry topsoil, and we throw 
any old carpets, bags, horse blankets, 
or other covering, over it all. If it 
“blizzes” I do not worry, for the heat 
generated by the fresh manure is 
warming the trench, and coaxing the 
roots of the Sweet Peas deeper into 
the seed bed. By the time there is 
heat enough from the Sun to coax the 
plants up, they will have found a good 
root hold in the prepared bed, and 
their growth is simply marvelous. 

It is only necessary to water thor- 
oughly when you do supply water,.as 
the bottom-most roots must have avail- 
able moisture if your Peas are to 
bloom nicely. In our extremely short 
Summers, this is the only method I 
have found that gives full returns 
from the Sweet Peas, and I do not 
bother with the trench unless I can 
get it ready in March or the first of 
April. The most satisfactory time for 
us is March, and the earlier the better, 
as Spring opens quite warm, and the 
Peas get away to a good start. Where 
the season is not so short and intense, 
this may not be necessary. 


Mrs. ETHEL M. WEBSTER, ( Alta.) 
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About Brood Combs 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


who has any appreciation of the 

importance of good brood combs. 
In fact, when one fully understands all 
that is represented in the combs 
within his hives he is well on toward 
success. 

The comb represents the foundation 
of the Beekeepers’ business. The cells 
composing a brood comb serve not 
only as storage reservoirs for honey 
and pollen but as nurseries in which 
eggs are laid and young Bees are 
reared. The size and kind of cells will 

“determine the use to which the comb 
will be put and the sex of the young 
Bees which will develop there. It 
thus becomes possible for the Bee- 
keeper to greatly increase the harvest 
gathered by the simple expedient of 
supervising the kind of combs which 
shall be built. 

The cells in which worker Bees are 
reared are similar in appearance to 
those serving the same purpose for 
young drones or males. The differ- 
ence is only one of size. If all the cells 
are of worker size, the resulting popu- 
lation of the colony will be producers 
which will contribute to the prosperity 
of the hive. If a large portion of the 
cells are of the larger size, many 
drones will be reared and since they 
gather no honey their presence serves 
to tax the community for their sup- 
»port. 

In another issue of this magazine I 
have told something of the life story 
of the Honeybee. The fact that a 
Queen Bee mates for life has already 
been told. The presence of a large 
number of drones therefor serves no 
purpose. Since the drones add noth- 
ing to the store of the community it is 
a useless effort to expend the energy 
of the colony in rearing large numbers 
of drones. Not only does it take the 
time of the nurse Bees to care for the 
drone brood, but it consumes stores 
and occupies space in the hive which 
— well be used to rear a working 
orce. 


Rv is the beginning Beekeeper 


REPLACING DRONE COMBS 


To eliminate this burden the Bee- 
keeper removes all combs with an ex- 
cess of drone cells and replaces them 
with full sheets of foundation. Comb 
foundation is made by impressing 
Sheets of beeswax with the base of 
worker cells. The Bees have only to 


complete the job of building the combs 
already so well started. 

An examination of the combs in the 
average apiary shows many that are 


imperfect, although they may be com- 
posed of worker cells. 


Crooked combs, 


combs with stretched cells unsuited 
for the rearing of brood and combs 
which are not completely built, greatly 
reduce the productive breeding area 
of the hive. A good brood comb 
should be attached to the frame at 
both ends and be built down to the 
bottom bar. 


In years past I have bought many 
Bees. In most cases I have found the 
combs to average rather poor. By re- 
moving all poor ones and getting the 
Bees to build new ones on full sheets 
of foundation given under favorable 
conditions, I was able to greatly in- 
crease the profit from those hives. 
Foundation should be given when 
there is plenty of nectar coming from 
the fields, for it is only at such times 
that good combs will be built. 


In the February, 1927, issue of this 
magazine, I told something of the be- 
havior of the Bees in comb building. 
As was explained there, wax is a prod- 
uct of digestion. During the height 
of Summer when the honeyflow is on, 
the Bees gorge themselves with honey 
and cluster in dense masses to main- 
tain a high temperature. Fragments 
of wax soon appear from the wax 
plates between the segments of the 
lower side of the abdomen. 


It is useless to give foundation when 
conditions are not favorable for wax 
secretion, for the Bees are not then 
able to build combs. If the weather is 
warm during a good honeyflow, wax 

















A poor comb with many drone cells and 
poor attachment to frame at bottom 
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A good comb of all worker size 
cells, attached to the frame on 
all sides leaving no waste space 
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is produced abundantly and the finest 
combs are readily built. The wise 
Beekeeper removes his poor combs and 
replaces them with frames containing 
full sheets of foundation. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the apiary is thus 
greatly increased at small cost. 


PROVIDING STORAGE ROOM 


The man who produces extracted 
honey usually gets more than the one 
who has it stored in comb honey sec- 
tions, because he can supply plenty of 
storage room for the honey as it comes. 
When the Bees get the nectar from 
the flowers it is thin and watery and 
the surplus must be evaporated before 
the honey can be sealed. When there 
is a heavy honeyflow it is necessary 
for the Bees to have a large amount of 
comb surface available if they are to 
store the maximum quantity. I like 
to compare the nectar as it comes 
from the flowers to the juice of the 
sorghum or sugar cane as it comes 
from the mill. The juice of the cane 
must be boiled down to make the 
syrup and it requires far smaller pans 
to hold the finished product than are 
needed for the raw sap. The same 
thing applies to maple syrup. 

It is a wise Beekeeper who keeps a 
good supply of drawn combs in re- 
serve for the honeyflow and when the 
Bees are rushing to and from the field 
he piles plenty of supers of combs on 
the hives to hold the nectar. In a 
good honeyflow the Bees will often fill 
a hivebody of combs within a few 
hours. Sometimes within a few days 
several supers will be filled. 





Frogs and: Toads 


The difference between Frogs and 
Toads may be summed up as follows: 

Beginning at first principles, they both 
lay their eggs in water; those of the 
Frog are, soon after their deposit, about 
the size of a pea, jelly-like, and adhering 
in large masses, while the Toad lays a 
long string in two rows. 

Frogs have smooth skins and are 
chiefly aquatic, though they come fre- 
quently to land and there obtain much 
of their food. Toads -are smooth when 
young, but soon become covered with 
warty prominences, which contain a 
whitish fluid. The two large spots on 
each side of the head, at the back, dis- 
charge most freely. This fluid is not 
poisonous, nor does it produce warts upon 
one’s hands, as is often reported, but is 
to a Toad a valuable means of defence, 
as it is particularly unpleasant to most 
animals who would seize him with the 
mouth, either in sport or for food. 

Frogs have teeth, the Toad has none. 
Frogs seem to prefer to get along in the 
world by jumping, while the Toad fre- 
quently walks. 

Observing some Toads singing, a short 
time since, they were seen to inflate the 
throat remarkably, often to the size of 
a shag-bark nut, and in some cases they 
were not disturbed when we stooped 
down and tickled the throat with the 
finger. ' 

Our eastern North American Toad, is 
Bufo lentiginosus of Shaw, the northern 
variety, Americanus.—(Random Notes 
on Natural History) 


———————— 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


“Doldrums,”---“Trades,”---“Horse Latitudes” 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


NE who starts out on ship to 

travel through the tropical re- 

gions will soon find that Dol- 
drums, Trades and Horse Latitudes 
are commonplace terms; and while we 
may know the meaning of them in a 
vague way, they are not words that 
will be found in common use in tem- 
perate latitudes. They are names 
used to describe certain more or less 
definitely-located tropical regions and 
are applied especially to the circula- 
tion of the air, or to wind movement 
within the Tropics. 

Many of us unfamiliar with the 
Tropics are inclined to associate this 
portion of the earth’s surface with 
violent storms and there is apt to be 
a hold-over from some book of ad- 
venture perhaps in which the deadly 
typhoon, devastating hurricane, or the 
awe-inspiring tornado are censtantly 
sweeping through this region of the 
Tropics, taking their annual toll of 
lives and attended by devastating 
losses to ships and villages. As a 
matter of fact however the Tropics 
is a section of the world with less, 
rather than greater, than normal wind 
movement. It is true, there are in 
some parts of the Tropics excessive 
rains and at not very frequent inter- 
vals a cyclone develops on the edge of 
the so-called tropical region and in 
the Northern Hemisphere such a 
storm will take up its west or north- 
west course carrying destruction along 
its pathway to many tropical places. 
Such storms are the exception rather 
than the rule in tropical regions and 
a study of conditions within this part 
of the world will prove there is but 
a small amount of actual storm move- 
ment as compared with the more fre- 
quent appearance and greater activity 
of storms in temperate latitudes. 


It will probably prove somewhat of 
a surprise to find on investigation that 
a considerable part of the vast ex- 
panse composing the Tropics is a re- 
gion of calms. One of the most widely 
known of such regions is called the 
Doldrums. It is a region lying within 
2 few degrees of the Equator and mi- 
grating somewhat to the north and 
again to the south as the sun in its 
apparent progress passes either north 
or south with regard to the Equator. 
Here within this zone is found light 
and baffling winds or no winds at all, 
high humidity, and an enervating ef- 
fect on the human body so severe that 
it has established a bad reputation 
among those who sail the seas and 
which it will probably retain indef- 


initely. There is not the menace now, 
in crossing this zone that it formerly 
heid when vessels had to depend on 
the wind for motive power. Many 
harrowing tales are extant of vessels 
stranded within this region and un- 
able for days to escape its strangle 
hold at the expense of great discom- 
fort to those aboard. It has indeed 
proved a region to avoid in sailing 
the seas. Its uncomfortable features 
may be summed up as consisting of 
great humidity, dampness, clouds, 
moderately high temperature, and 
little or no wind. It is often a region 
of excessive rains and its enervating 
effects is a depressing factor on all 
human activities. Fortunately it is 
never very wide and so covers a rela- 
tively small area. 


In marked contrast to the Dol- 
drums, lies another region of calms 
also attended by baffling winds of 
little horizontal movement and known 
as Horse Latitudes. In the Northern 
Hemisphere this region lies along the 
northern limits of the Trade Winds. 
The only feature in common with the 
Doldrums is apparently the light 
winds or the absence of wind. In 
marked contrast to conditions found 
in the Doldrums, here is found, as a 
rule, clear, pleasant, moderately-cool 
weather; low relative humidity, and a 
down-settling movement of the air 
from a rather high barometric pres- 
sure, instead of the rising air cur- 
rents found within the Doldrums. 
This region is also rather narrow and 
lies parallel to the Equator but it has 
at times proved to be wide enough to 
make a difficult passage for sailing 
vessels. 


The Trade Winds have been called 
the most widely known and extensive 
of permanent winds. They influence 
the weather to a considerable extent 
over nearly one-half the earth’s sur- 
face. They are perhaps more nearly 
permanent than any other known type 
of wind and blow from the northeast 
in the Northern Hemisphere and from 
the southeast in the Southern Hemis- 
phere. They may be changed com- 
pletely in direction by strong monsoon 
conditions or land and sea breezes, but 
on the whole they are constant to their 
tendency, in bringing air from in- 
termediate latitudes’ towards’ the 
Equator. . 

The Trade Winds have long been 
known as factors in trade and since 
they are usually dependable in force 
and direction, advantage is taken of 
such knowledge in many ways. While 
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they are not such a factor in con- 

trolling temperature as are the tem- 

perate cyclonic winds where sudden 

and violent changes in temperature 

result from a change in wind diree. 
tion, but the tropical Trades moderate 
and equalize temperature, and blowing 
as they do long distances over oceans 

they become a _ great distributing 
medium for rainfall, especially along 
coastal regions with steeply ascending 
slopes. Some of the heaviest rainfalj 
in the world results from such a con. 
dition in the Hawaiian Islands ang 
another region of heavy rain results 
from a distortion of the Trade Winds 
by the monsoon type of wind over the 
Indian Ocean. Here these moisture- 
laden winds are driven up the slopes 
of the high mountain range in India 
with resulting rain of 500 inches in qa’ 
year. 


Recent advances in aviation tend 
toward the belief that advantage wil] 
eventually be taken of permanent 
types of winds in trans-Atlantic flight, 
somewhat as sailing vessels have done 
in past years. High altitude flights 
in temperate latitudes may well take 
advantage of prevailing westerly 
winds in European flights, and it is 
not beyond the realms of possibility 
that flights from Europe may be able 
to eliminate some of the hazards in 
flying to America by utilizing the 
Trade Winds in more southerly lati- 
tudes. 





Trees Must Eat and Drink 


Many tree troubles start with lack 
of nourishment and lack of water. The 
feeding rootlets or fibrous hairs which 
absorb nourishment are usually lo- 
cated at the ends of the larger roots. 
Generally roots extend a little further 
from the trunk of a Tree than do its 


branches. Complete commercial fer- 
tilizers or tree foods are composed of 
certain formulae which, when the 
chemicals are acted upon by water, 
will release nutrient salts, and these 
are absorbed by the Tree through its 
feeding rootlets. Trees also absorb 
part of their nourishment from the 
air. Leaves of city Trees covered with 
soot and dust cannot so readily par- 
take of carbon dioxide as those in the 
country and_ residential sections. 
Trees suffering from lack of nourish- 
ment usually start to die back at the 
top of the crown, the leaves turn yel- 
low, and the foliage is sparse. This is 
not, however, characteristic only of 
undernourishment, and may be caused 
by other maladies. The root system 
requires air and water. Unless there 
is a heavy rainfall, Trees should be 
watered for several hours on end, 
otherwise the moisture may be ab- 
sorbed by the grass roots. Holes made 
with an auger or crowbar will help the 
penetration of water, and at the same 
time will aerate the soil. During un- 
usually hot, dry seasons Trees should 
be well watered every ten days or 
more, depending on condition of soil. 


C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, tts 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER with its clear 
type on good paper, and above all the clean read- 
ing matter on so many important subjects. Many 
of the papers printed today with their vile illus- 
trations and impure reading matter are not up- 
building to the characters of the rising generation, 
and are not fit to be before our children. 

(Lancaster, Pa.) 


“J look for THE —— — — oe as 
for my meals. an’t do without it.” 
— (Palmerston, Ont., Can.) 


“J like THE FLOWER GROWER best of the journals 
I have ever read.” (Beaverton, Ore.) 


“J have been a subscriber but a few months but 
even now I find myself looking forward to each 
new number. I enjoy the articles, editorials, and 
the ads.” (Bellows Falls, Vt.) 


“Qther gardening publications we have seen 
seemed to lack the friendly spirit of THE FLOWER 
Grower and this spirit appeals to us very much.” 

(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


“J think your FLOwER GROWER is a wonderful 
magazine; it is so homey and above all honest. 
As soon as I receive a copy I just sit down and 
read it from beginning to the end. It is always a 
red letter day to me when THE FLOWER GROWER 
arrives.” (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


“Aside from the general knowledge obtained 
from reading three copies of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
what impressed me most was the fact that its 
Editor, although having had much experience, was 
still willing to improve his own knowledge from 
the experience of others, and hand such informa- 
tion on to the readers of his publication with 
competent editorial comment. In this day and 
age none of us can be cock-sure. Isn’t Nature 
wonderful ?” (Baraboo, Wis.) 


“Other garden magazines are gradually leaving 
out gardening notes and putting in household 
affairs and home building and we want magazines 
like yours, which I think is the best ever. Every- 
thing is so good from cover to cover.” 

(Shoshone, Idaho) 


“I say ‘all power’ to THE FLOWER GROWER. I 
wish you could see my pretty terrace garden, the 
results of reading THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Edwardsville, Kans.) 


“THe FLOWER GROWER is one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful magazines that enters our 
home. The practical items relating to the Gladi- 
olus are alone worth to us more than the sub- 
scription price and the other good things it con- 
tains are ours for good measure.” 

(Delavan, Ills.) 


“I hope to be a continuous subscriber to your 
wonderful magazine as long as I live. You cer- 
tainly are filling a great mission in this world by 
editing such a good paper. Keep the good work 
going, and long live THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(North Liberty, Ind.) 


“In these days of straddling, side-stepping and 
worse; it is refreshing to find that there are 
editors of great publications, who in the face of 
possible criticism and loss of patronage have the 
courage to state the real facts and conditions. 

“May your number increase and the circulation 
of your very fine magazine grow by ‘leaps and 
bounds’.”’ (Springfield, Mo.) 


“TI had never been much interested in flowers 
until I had read a few copies of your magazine. 
Now I can hardly wait until it is garden time 
again. 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is so interesting that I 
am looking for it in advance of each date of 
publication. While yet only an amateur, I feel 
satisfied with the results, for which the informa- 
tion and instructions from THE FLOWER GROWER 
was largely responsible.” 

(Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio) 
F “THE FLOoweR GROWER has more good things in 
it monthly than any other half dozen papers I 
now. Go on with your editorials. I would not 
have them less insistent.” (Newton, Kans.) 
_ “I certainly enjoy THE FLOweR Grower. I read 
it from “Alpha to Omega,’”—ads and all. It is 
not only instructive and entertaining, but con- 
tains much food for thought.” 
(Somerville, Mass.) 

“I get much pleasure out of every single item 
of your paper, including the advertisements. Next 
week I hope to consult with the State Agricul- 
tural demonstrator,—then turn to your advertis- 
ing pages and order bulbs and bulbs and bulbs. 

“I thank you for the great pleasure of your 
magazine.” (Coconut Grove, Fla.) 


“The writer enjoys very much your editorials, 
and trusts that at some future time you may see 
your way clear to give us more of them.” 

(Owosso, Mich.) 
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TOAD AND SNAKE 


I have been interested in some of the 
natural history items that have appeared 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, and since Toads 
seem worthy of attention, will relate an 
adventure that befell one of my Toads. 
(I have several in my greenhouse.) 

I was working in my garden one day, 
when I heard a peculiar cry near at 
hand which I at first thought was a 
young rabbit in distress, but on investi- 
gating I found it was a Toad that was 
in serious trouble. A Garter Snake was 
trying to swallow it and the head and 
fore legs of the Toad were protruding 
from the Snake’s mouth. I at once went 
to the rescue of the Toad and shook it 
loose from the Snake but it could not 
walk or hop; its hind legs were limp 
and useless. So I took him into the 
greenhouse and covered him up with 
earth with just his head out. He stayed 
that way for several days. I tried mak- 
ing a sow bug walk near him and he 
promptly snapped it up with his tongue. 
So I fed him every day until he could 
look after himself. His legs gradually 
got better and he grew to be a fine Toad. 
I have not seen him this Spring, but am 
expecting him to turn up when he and 
his brothers are through hibernating. 


HENRY STANDING, (Iowa) 


MAGNETIC HILL 


May I say in connection with the 
“Magnetic Hill” so-called, that such a 
thing is likely impossible from a mag- 
netic standpoint? 

Earth’s magnetism is a phenomenon 
which presents on the surface of the 
earth a weak but fairly uniform mag- 
netic field. This field is directive but not 
in any way translative and it is made 
use of by surveyors, mariners, aviators, 
astronomers, scouts, and travellers; and 
in a few instances by auto drivers who 
have a compass mounted in the car. 
The effect used is directive only, and 
these all use the compass needle. 

On the surface there are imaginary 
lines called Isogonic lines and these are 
the results of observations made at dif- 
ferent points on the earth’s surface. The 
Isogonic line is a line which connects 
places having the same magnetic declina- 
tion. The reading for your section is 
about 12% degrees West, the true mag- 
netic pole being to Boothia Bay, 700 
miles west of geographic North. This 
effect is moving slowly eastward. This 
shifting is no doubt due to the earth’s 
precessional motions of which there are 
eleven. 

At no point on the surface of the earth 
does the effect become translative save 
near the “Sargasso Sea” as we learned 
in boyhood stories. 

The article referred to intimates that 
possibly the car was held down by mag- 
netism. Such is not the case nor can 
it be. If so engineers could not use 
transits and compass. 

There is a so-called “Hoodoo Hill” in 
California. The delusion is the result 
of an optical illusion. The level shows 
climbing on the road, while the mountain 
ridges are becoming lower. Again there 
is a hill in Canada which might well 
have the same term applied. East of 
Toronto where the Guelph road leaves 








the Hamilton Lake Shore Highway a 
left turn starts you up a hill, then a cut, 
known as Clapison’s Cut. Here the cars, 
rather the engines, “act badly.” If it 
were magnetism there would be no effect 
on the timing of the engine, but the 
engine slows and starts to pull because 
of a peculiar air or gas given off in this 
vicinity possibly a seam in the rocky 
ground, gives the carburetor an an- 
esthetizing gas, and due to the sudden 
change of feed the engine tends to stall. 
The weather also affects the condition 
and sometimes engines actually stall. 


There is positively no magnetic effect 
which will produce conditions named, 
and I believe that investigation will 
show either a radical air change or an 
unexpected grade. 


JAMES S. Dopps, (Penna.) 


Eprtor’s Note :— 

I have every reason to believe that Mr. Dodds 
is a well-qualified scientist, and I am sure that 
he gives a very clear explanation of the earth’s 
magnetism in comparatively few words, but he 
does not confine himself to the original state- 
ments made. Nothing has been said about earth 
magnetism in the former discussion of the sub- 
ject, but reference has been made to the possi- 
bility that “Hoodoo Hill’’ was the result of a body 
of magnetic ore. Magnetic ore is one thing and 
earth’s magnetism is another, although naturally 
the two subjects are related. 

Scientists generally are too prone to criticize 
without offering tangible suggestions along with 
their criticisms, and what Mr. Dodds has given 
us is a good example of what scientists do when 
they attempt to answer questions. Instead of 
answering direct questions, they expatiate on 
things with which they are familiar and which 
may or may not be related to the subject under 
discussion. 


BIRDS AND INSECT PESTS 


Apropos to the discussion of Birds and 
Insect Pests started by A. C. Fernald in 
the April FLOWER GROWER, I should like 
to give the following experience: 


Some years ago we planted a bed of 
Everbearing Strawberries on a piece of 
low ground badly infected with Slugs 
which we found it difficult to combat. 
With the ripening of the first Berries, the 
pests began getting in their work and 
destroyed some of the finest and best of 
the fruit. A little later the first family 
of Robins left the nest and the old ones 
at once took them directly to the Straw- 
berry bed. At first we thought them 
there solely for the Berries, but we soon 
discovered that they were feasting on 
slugs, and they so reduced the number 
of these that later crops suffered little 
from them. 

I do not doubt that the Birds did 
have a few Berries for dessert, but we 
gladly granted them these in pay for 
their services. When we consider the 
great amount of food needed by every 
Bird to sustain its constant activity and 
know that insect-eating Birds as a rule 
fill their crops from four to six times a 
day, we surely must admit that they 
must be a very great aid in keeping 
down the number of pests. In the 
present disturbed state of the “balance 
of Nature” resulting from the presence 
of man and his activities it is hardly to 
be expected that they could do the work 
entirely alone. Hence the need of con- 


stant vigilance and the use of sprays. 
But should we not give our “Winged 
Wardens” at least a little credit? 


There are many well authenticated 
cases in which Birds have done the work 
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of saving crops from insect pests, alone. 
In other instances they have held the 
unexpected outbreaks of certain pests 
in check until man could equip himself 
to better fight them. While, doubtless, 
they have been the “ounce of prevention” 
in unnumbered instances in which the 
work has been accomplished before man 
ever discovered the threatened danger. 


EsTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


GETTING RID OF MOLES 


While looking over the May number 
my attention was arrested by the article 
headed “RAT BISCUIT FOR MOLES,” 
stressing cheese as bait for these “birds.” 


It seems truly remarkable to what ex- 
tent environment will influence life. 
Here in California the Mole lives entirely 
on angleworms. 


We bait them with a little patience; 
wait for the ground to move, and put a 
spading fork into quick action and expose 
him to the good old daylight, or plug up 
his runway at the lowest point and turn 
the hose full blast into the highest. 

Personally, I can guarantee these 
methods because I took quite a number 
alive for the museum at U. C. 


W. N. Dirks, (Calif.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH CALLA 


In late November I went to a neigh- 
bor’s house and her Calla was doing 
poorly and just starting. She said she 
was going to throw it out, and I asked 
her to let me have it. She said she had 
it two years and it never bloomed. 

It was in a six-inch pot which I 
thought too small, and I took it home 
and put it in a large, clean, candy pail. 
I baked a pan of dirt, then made a good 
drainage in the bucket and secured some 
fresh horse manure, and the next morn- 
ing I planted the Lily carefully and 
watered it sparingly until it started 
growth. After that I watered it freely 
and it surely did grow. By February 
the leaves and blossoms were three feet 
high and it was a real wonder. 


Mrs. A. B. LINDSEY, (Iowa) 
EpDIToR’s NOTE:— 


The above is an experience which in- 
dicates clearly that many plants fail 
because of lack of fertility. Indeed, prob- 
ably more failures result from improper 
nourishment than from any other one 
cause. Some growers easily expect too 
much of their bulbs and seeds and plants, 
and depend too little on their own care 
and attention. 


MURIATIC ACID A 
REMEDY FOR POISON IVY 


In the November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio,) has a 


few words about Poison Ivy. I know 
many people are affected by even going 
near Poison Ivy. 

I have been so badly poisoned by Ivy 
while in pursuit of bulbs in the woods, 
that I thought I would either die or be 
confined in a sanitarium. Each of my 
fingers on both hands were bandaged, 
each hand bandaged, each arm to the 
elbows, each leg to above the knee, my 
face, my neck, my ears, and besides 
parts of my body. First a small spot 
became itchy on one wrist, then all over, 
Then came a rash, then came blister and 
torture. I was in this condition for 
many days, under care of a doctor. Then 
“thanks to the one that caused that 


article to be printed” I saw a receipt in 
a@ paper and in a few days I knew I was 
not going mad. 

Take a pint bottle of water and put 
in 10 to 12 drops Muriatic acid, shake 
it up and then saturate bandages with 
this solution and keep it wet all the time 
and the poison soon disappears. It takes 
a poison to kill a poison. The remedy is 
simple and cheap. 

When I first used this, I put in 1 
tablespoonful of acid to pint of water 
and when that was too strong, diluted 
it one-half and again when that was too 
strong, again diluted it one-half. So 
deep had the poison penetrated my flesh, 
that I still bear the scars on my wrists 
and legs. 

Cuas. L. THOMPSON, (N.Y.) 


INDOOR PLANTS 


I find Aspidistra very satisfactory in 
a warm room where I can’t have sun- 
shine for blooming plants. It has leaves 
three inches broad and one foot or mere 
long, green and cream-striped. It can 
be removed from pot in Spring and set 
in dooryard, and taken up in Fall. 

Another good green and cream, nar- 
row-leaved plant, Pandanus, is doing 
well. English Ivy also does well in warm 
or cool room, as well as outside, where 
it remains green all the year, where one 
can cut it any time. 

These with Everlastings and Grasses 
and Bittersweet furnish decoration, 
where one can’t have blooming plants. 
One can buy the Everlastings of the 
florist if you cannot raise them; but if 
one has a bit of ground they are easily 
grown, cut and prepared for bouquets. 


Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


PROPAGATING PHILADELPHUS 


Philadelphus virginal may be propa- 
gated by hardwood cuttings as has been 
often decided in THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Briefly this is the way: 

In Winter (Nov. to March) take cut- 
tings just below a joint. If taken in the 
Fall, bury these cuttings over Winter and 
plant them early in the Spring. Cuttings 
made in early Spring may be planted 
at once. Plant them an inch or so apart 
in rows in a well prepared bed setting 
them up to the top bud. Keep well cul- 


tivated but do not shake or disturb them. ° 


After one year’s growth they may be 
transplanted to their permanent position. 

Cuttings are best made from wood of 
the past season’s growth. In my ex- 
perience, Philadelphus virginal is seri- 
ously hurt by taking wood for cuttings. 
It seems to lack the vigor that many of 
the other Mock Oranges have. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. Ark.) 


A NOVEL “SCARE-BIRD” 


Strings stretched across the Straw- 
berry patch, with fluttering strips of 
torn cloth attached, to keep away 
feathered appetites from reddening fruit, 
I have seen, and have used. But never, 
until one day in Allentown, Penna., did 
I see, for that purpose, cords stretched 
tautly along above the Berry plants, and 
bobbing in the wind, hung from those 
cords, a long row of paper bags that 
had been blown full of air and tied 
tightly with strings, which were then 
tied to the cords, with a few inches lee- 
way, at intervals of about two feet. The 
garden looked like a balloon booth, and 
I was assured that the idea worked. 


A. DUNBAR, (Mass.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR POT LABELS 


I use a six-inch pot label, painted white 
on one side, which sells at $2.70 per 
1000. This is the cheapest I have found 
them anywhere. 


Write on the painted side with an in. 
delible pencil and paint over the writin 
with clear shellac, and they will last 
all the season, with the writing always 
plain, or they may be dipped in melted 
paraffin. Two coats are better than one, 
The dipping, however, is not necessary 
and if written on with an indelible pen 
cil, the writing will last until Fall, 


The best label, however, is small 
bottles about 2% inches tall, and writ. 
ing the name on a small slip of paper 
and put into bottle. Waterproof drawing 
ink is used, for this purpose, as it wil] 
not fade. The top of the bottle may be 
dipped into melted paraffin and the corks 
will last for three years, and the bottles 
until they are broken, of course. In the 
long run, the glass bottles are the best 
labels I have ever had. They can be 
used by putting them into the ground 
and pressing the dirt firmly around the 
bottle, or they may be attached to stakes, 


These small bottles may be had at any 
druggists, and the corks are only 28 
cents per 1000. Larger bottles may be 
used, and there is room enough on the 
slip of paper for all the writing that is 
necessary, not only for the name, but 
type of flower, price paid, etc. 


PAUL MALL, (IIl.) 


AN IRIS EXPERIENCE 


Several years ago we had a small 
garden with a few Irises. Going back 
and forth from my work in the latter 
part of November, I noticed a pile of Iris 
had been dug up and thrown in a pile 
in an alley. These lay there for a couple 
of weeks, and we had _ several light 
freezes. Finally I gathered them up and 
took them home. The ground had frozen 
up the night I got them, so I put them 
in the cellar. We were burning some 
coal that made lots of soot so we covered 
them with soot. In the Spring we set 
them out and although they were late in 
blooming, they were the prettiest flowers 
of all. 

Roy W. HvueEtt, (Iowa) 


THE GERBERA 


Gerbera is a flower seldom raised, but 
it is odd and pretty, with a beauty quite 
unlike any other flower that I know of. 
So I feel that if others could know how 
easy it is to grow, many more would 
try it. 

I secured some Hybrid Gerbera seed 
several years ago and planted it in a 
small box. It soon came up and grew 
well. I set it out but it did not bloom. 
That Fall after frost I took it up. I 
put about two inches of dirt in the bot- 
tom of an old stew kettle, put the plants 
in with the tips of the roots all turned 
toward the middle, then filled up the 
kettle with dirt. I was careful to put 
dirt between the sides of the kettle and 
the roots. I usually leave the kettle in 
some protected place until I am afraid 
they will freeze. 

I do not know how much cold they will 
stand. I did not give it any protection, 
if I had maybe it would have lived. It 
is so tenacious of life that in a warm 
climate it might become a nuisance. In 
putting it in the kettle and again in 
setting it out, I am very careful not 
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to cover the crown of the plant with dirt 
as covering the crown of plants causes 
rot. , 
wT ee it in the cellar during the Win- 
ter bringing it up after it starts in the 
Spring. If it is warm, I set it out in 
the garden; but if not warm, I keep it 
cool so as to retard growth, as, though 
it blooms readily in the house, the flowers 
are off color. Sometimes I do not get 
it out, then it blooms quite well in the 
kettle and is pretty among my house 
ts. 

oo I have had it ten years and 
so far it shows no sign of dying. It 
ripens quite a lot of seed every year. I 
have raised some new plants but as my 
old ones seem to do as well as ever, I 
have not tried to raise many new ones. 

Last Spring I noticed the plants were 
budded and intended to look after them 
put forgot all about them. When I again 
thought of them, they had died down. I 
was afraid I had lost them, but I watered 
them and they soon came on and bloomed. 


I. E. C., (N. W. Penna.) 


TRANSPLANTING WHITE PINES 


You asked for further information 
about resetting Pines. Our experience 
gives us an interesting piece of informa- 
tion which I have never seen in print. 

An Indian here many years ago told 
me never to let the sun shine on the 
roots when taken out of the ground, to 
always reset on a cloudy day. When we 
first moved here in 1880, we set out 115 
White Pines from four to ten feet high. 
Work was done on cloudy days. Thirteen 
were on the wagon when dinner was 
ready and unfortunately the sun shone 
on the thirteen while we were eating 
dinner. They were planted in the after- 
noon and all thirteen died, while all the 
others of the 102, lived. 


The Indian saw them and said, “You 
let the sun shine on the roots.” I said, 
“Yes, just at noontime on the 13.” He 
said, it was sure death to the Pines. 

We are careful now and have splendid 
success, for we are always careful to 
transplant on a cloudy day. 


Mrs. H. F. BUGBEE, (Mass.) 


AN EXPERIENCE 
WITH CYCLAMEN 


I sowed seed about the last of Feb- 
ruary, and it was middle April before 
they germinated. I left them standing 
directly in the sun, and as I did not 
know how to water them I poured the 
water directly onto the dirt, and of 
course washed some of the seeds out,— 
anyway five of them grew. When they 
were about an inch and half tall, and 
had only one leaf, I transplanted into 
separate pots and set out-of-doors in 
partial shade (sink pots in ground); 
this gave bulb growth rather than top 
growth. 

They bloomed the following Winter,— 
that is three of them did. In. the Spring 
I again sunk pots in ground in shade, 
and in August transplanted them, leav- 
ing tops of bulbs even with top of dirt, 
and uncovered. Kept them watered and 
brought them into the house when I 
brought the rest of my plants in. They 
blossomed that Winter, six or seven blos- 
soms per plant, and by that time the 
bulbs were about an inch and half in 
diameter. The following Spring I placed 
the pots out-of-doors in ground as I had 
the previous Summer, thinking they 
would get the rest they needed, for I had 


learned that they should have complete 
rest in the Summer. I placed them under 
a Rosebush, entirely shaded from sun 
and much rain. But instead of resting 
they blossomed again having four or five 
blossoms per plant. 

Blooming twice in one year must have 
been too much for them, for when I 
transplanted them later in the Fall they 
all died. I think if those pots had been 
set in the cellar through the Summer 
they would have come along all right in 
the Fall. 


Mrs. CHARLES HIRSCHFELD, (N.Y.) 


DRIED FLOWERS IN 
NATURAL COLOR 


For Winter Bouquets there are other 
Flowers besides the much used Ever- 
lastings that make attractive baskets 
and bouquets. 

They are: Monkshood; Gay Feather, 
or Blazing Star, (Liastris); annual 
Larkspur; Love-in-the-Mist, (Nigella) 
in seedpod, whence it gets its name; 
Devil-in-the-Bush, from the _hornlike 
prongs on seedpods. 

Each kind by itself is more effective 
and wonderfully pleasing. 


RENA BAuER, ( Wis.) 


NOT COTYLEDON ORBICULTA 


On page 530 of the November issue 
you have a photo of a Cactus. The Cactus 
you illustrate is Crassula arborescens— 
some call it Japanese Rubber Tree. The 
Crassula family is very large and con- 
tains many interesting forms and vari- 
eties. 

Cotyledon is entirely different and also 
contains many colors and forms. There 
is only one “Mistletoe Cactus” that really 
deserves the name. When you see one 
of those flowers, you could very easily 
see the resemblance. 

This one is called Rhisalis grandi- 
florous—very thin pencil-like hanging 
stems—beautiful in flowers in a hanging 
basket. 

The Crassula arborescens like the pic- 
ture has to be a large plant before it 
blossoms—small white flowers—very 
pretty. The Crassula is tremendously 
popular at the present time, due. to its 
hardiness in the home. 

A plant the size of the one in the pic- 
ture is quite valuable. I judge it to be 
15 or 18 years old, at least. 


OTT H. Router, (N. J.) 


MILLIONS OF ANTS 


Seven years ago I bought a vacant lot 
and built a bungalow. This lot was 
literally full of Ants—millions of them. 
It has been some job to get rid of them, 
but it has been accomplished. I use 
carbon disulphide. It is used by pouring 
a little in their hills and closing the open- 
ings by pressing the earth over the open- 
ing. This liquid evaporates very rapidly, 
and the fumes kill the Ants. An Ant’s 
nest under boards is quickly broken up 
by lifting the boards, pouring a little 
among the Ants and then replacing the 
boards in their original position. Some 
Ants will escape and start new nests. 
Then new nests will be started by emi- 
grants from a neighbor’s yard, but by 
keeping after them they can be exter- 
minated. Young nests are easily dis- 
posed of, and should be treated before 
the Ants get too numerous. 

The fumes of carbon disulphide are 
very explosive and should never be 
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handled near fire or a flame. The only 
objection to it is the cost, but it is worth 
the price. It sells for about 65c a pound, 
put up in pound tin cans (pint), and can 
be purchased at any drug store. The 
container should be kept tightly corked, 
as it evaporates very rapidly. 


W. T. H., (Colo.) 


FLY PAPER FOR PROTECTION 
OF TREES 


As most leaf-eating insects come from 
eggs laid on the twigs or leaves by 
moths or butterflies that fly, sticky fly 
paper is hardly indicated as a preven- 
tive or protection. It is used against 
the cankerworm, the adult female of 
which does not fly, but crawls up the 
tree. 

For other insects something else is 
necessary, arsenate of lead spray, or a 
torch or cutting off the colony with a 
pruning pole or dealing with the worms 
when they come down the trunk of the 
tree to molt. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


THE BRUGMANSIA, (Angel Trumpet) 


I never appreciated the Brugmansia 
until the past season, when one grew in 
my garden here in South Arkansas to 
such beauty. 








For several seasons the plant sent 
up its weed-like shoots in the Spring, 
formed a few fine buds late in the Sum- 
mer and frost killed them before they 
opened. 

The past Summer the plant grew, as 
may be noted in the picture, several 
feet higher than a tall woman’s head. 
When this picture was made, the last 
week in November, there ‘were sixty- 
nine open blossoms and buds on the 
plant. The snowwhite trumpets were 
eight inches long and lovely enough for 
any angel to blow on the golden streets 
of Paradise. When frost killed the 
plant, December 7th, there were still a 
dozen fine trumpets and some buds. 


The plant is very sensitive to frost 
and in the colder sections must be grown 
in pots. Here it remains in the open 
ground the entire year. It demands rich, 
moist soil and a sunny location. 


BERTHA SNELLING, (Ark.) 


NOTES ON SPIRAEA JAPONICA 


Regarding Spiraea japonica (Astilbe), 
I also would like to know more about 
them. Purchased some clumps this year. 
They were all first class plants, and so 
I want to know how to grow them suc- 
cessfully. 

I potted one, variety Peach Blossom, 
December 27, 1927, in an eight-inch pot. 
In potting it, I gave the plant a good 
mixture of granulated peat soil, leaf- 
mold, with equal parts of sand; also a 
little dairy fertilizer which was well 
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rotted. It was placed in bottom of pot, 
so as not to touch the roots immediately. 
Then I placed it in the dark by inverting 
a large pot over the potted Astilbe. Be- 
fore putting it into the dark, I gave it 
a thorough drink and kept the plant 
damp all the time. 

At the end of a month’s time, it being 
in the dark that time to induce it to root 
first, I place the potted Astilbe in my 
coldframe, keeping it in partial shade 
at all times. While potting it, I also 
placed a little mulch of fertilizer on top. 
Due to the fact that the weather in my 
vicinity in Southern California has been 
rather warm this Spring and not much 
rain, the plant has grown rather rapidly 
as it was in bloom by Easter Day, 
April 8th. 

It has been my first experience with 
such a plant and I have tried to keep the 
plant as cool as the weather would per- 
mit, as I have no greenhouse or cool 
basement to force it to grow ‘faster or 
check its growth, as case may be. 


Besides Peach Blossom I have Rubens, 
bright rose pink, two clumps apiece. 
Three of my clumps are in the ground 
in partial shade, with same soil as in 


pot. 
RONALD A. BORING, (Calif.) 


PRESERVE THE FLOWER GROWER 


I wonder if you can spare room in 
your magazine for a protest against 
some of the suggestions made in Mrs. 
Harper’s item on “A Flower Atlas or 
Scrapbook?” I am moved to protest 
against the clipping of items from THE 
FLOWER GROWER. It is practicaliy im- 
possible to clip any item from this maga- 
zine without destroying other items 
which though possibly not of any in- 
terest to the reader at that particular 
moment, may be, at some later time, of 
inestimable value. 


My experience has been this: Today 
I want ail the information I can find on 
Peonies. Last week 1 was reading up 
on Roses. Next month, I shall, perhaps, 
want some information on Vahlias. The 
subjects that are of deepest interest to 
me just now will change as the season 
changes from planting time on through 
the growing season and into the harvest- 
ing and storage seasons. Also as oppor- 
tunity atfords and as I acquire other vari- 
eties of plants. Not that 1 lose interest in 
the various subjects, but that my experi- 
ence and opportunities broaden and 
deepen. Then when I want more in- 
tormation on a certain subject, I get 
out my FLOWER GROWER. They are not 
clipped and marred, and though some of 
them are beginning to show a little wear, 
they will still be readable when I am no 
longer here to read them. 

And here is my plan for using them to 
the greatest advantage to me, with the 
most economy of time: 


THE FLOWER GROWERS are all care- 
fully laid away where they will not be 
mussed or soiled, each year’s issues to- 
gether in order, though not bound, for 
I like best to handle just one issue at a 
time. I have copies of the index for each 
year’s FLOWER GROWERS to which I refer 
frequently, but my greatest help on sub- 
jects already studied is a notebook. This 
notebook has been arranged as sort of 
an index, although really I do not know 
what to call it. 1t is divided into various 
sections and being a loose-leaf notebook, 
with a “tab” index, only a few seconds 
are required to open it at any subject. 
When I sit down with any issue of THE 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


FLOWER GROWER for a real good “flower 
feast” I make it a point to have that note- 
book and a pen at hand, then as I note 
various items, I jot down in my note- 
book the heading of the item, with page, 


month, and year; all under the proper. 


subject head. Only the most important 
(to me) items are so listed, and this is 
done principally because the name of the 
item as given in the index is not always 
descriptive of the subject to which the 
part of the item in which I am interested 
is devoted. For instance, a few months 
ago appeared an item headed “Kenil- 
worth Ivy ” Now I am not 
at .all interested in Kenilworth Ivy, but 
this item contained a formula for mixing 
a small quantity of spray containing 
nicotine for destruction of Aphis. When 
my “parlor Ivy” became infected with 
Aphis, I spent nearly two hours hunting 
for that item,—overlooking it time and 
time again because of the heading. When 
I did find it, I listed it under the sub- 
ject, “Pests and their Control.” 


There are other garden magazines pub- 
lished from which I sometimes take 
clippings and paste them lightly in a 
copy of FLOWER GROWER, but never, oh, 
never, do I mutilate a copy of my be- 
loved FLOWER GROWER. It is far too 
valuable,—so valuable, that to me it 
seems sinful to mutilate it. I could 
hardly spare even the cover pages. And 
speaking of cover pages, I wish to thank 
the Editor and E. H. Menge for the 
wonderful picture of “Dicentra cucul- 
laria” on the cover of November 1927 
issue. O, the dear memories of happy 
childhood when I gathered bouquets of 
“Johnny-jump-ups” and “Little Boy 
Breeches” in the dear old woods-pasture. 
How I wish I might again gather those 
dainty flowers which I have not seen 
for this many a long year. 


With best wishes to the publisher and 
his wonderful magazine. 


Mrs. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) 


GLADS AND SMELTERS 


I find that smelter smoke does not af- 
fect Glads adversely and I had a lovely 
show of flowers last year although they 
say you cannot grow flowers near smelt- 
ers. Admitted, some things you cannot, 
but there are a lot you can. 

Pansies also do well, and Snapdragons, 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Scabiosa, and 


Datura. 
J. H. OWEN, (B. C.) 


DR. CULPEPPER ON CELENDINE 
About Celendine, let me quote from 


Dr. Culpepper’s “British Herbal.” Here 
we have two kinds, one called Celendine 
(Chelidonium majus) and Celendine (the 
lesser) called also Pilewort (Ficaria 
verna). I will give it as it is written, 
and I think it is quite interesting. 


Celendine (Chelidonium majus), Description :-— 
This hath divers tender, round whitish green 
stalks, with greater joints than ordinary in other 
herbs, as it were knees, very brittle and easy to 
break, from whence grow branches with larger 
tender broad leaves, divided into many parts, each 
of them cut in on the edges. Set at the joint on 
both ends of the branches, of a dark bluish green 
color on the upper side like Columbines, and of a 
pale bluish green underneath, full of yellow sap, 
when any part is broken, of a bitter taste and 
strong scent. The root is somewhat great at the 
head, shooting forth divers long roots and small 
strings, reddish on the outside, and yellow within, 
full of yellow sap therein. 

Place :—They grow in many places by old walls, 
hedges, and waysides, in untilled places; and 
being once planted in a garden, especially in some 
shady place, it will remain there. 

Time :—They flower all the Summer long, and 
the seed ripeneth in the meantime. 
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Government and Virtue:—This i 
the Sun and under the Celestia] lion, anil -_ of 
of the best cures for the eyes, for all that kee 
anything in astrology know that the eyes are Pa 
ject to the Luminaries; let it then be gathered 
when the sun is in Leo, and the Moon in Ari, 
applying to this time; let Leo Arise, then pes 7 
you make it into an oil or ointment, which vo, 
please, to annoint your sore eyes with, I 
prove it both by my own experience and the 
experience of those to whom I have taught it 
that most desperate sore eyes have been cured by 
this only medicine; and then I pray is not this 
far better than endangering the eyes by the art f 
the needle? For if this doth not absolutely take 
away the film, it will so facilitate the work that 
it may be done without danger. Another ill. 
favored trick have physicians got to use to 
eye and that is worse than the needle; which ig 
to take away films by corroding or gnawing 
medicines; this I absolutely protest against. 
First,—because the tunicles of the eyes are 
thin and therefore soon eaten asunder. Second— 
the callus of film that they would eat away is 
seldom of an equal thickness in every place, and 
then the tunicle may be eaten asunder in one 
place before the film may be consumed in another 
and so be a readier way to extinguish the sight 
than restore it. It is called Chelidonium, from 
the Greek word Chelidon which signifies a Swal- 
low, because they say that if you put out the 
eyes of young Swallows when they are in the 
nest, the old ones will recover them again with 
this herb: This I am confident, for I have trie@ 
it, that if we mar the very apple of their eyes 
with a needle, she will recover them again; but 
whether with this herb or not, I know not. 

Also I have read and it seems to be somewhat 
probable that the herb being gathered as I showed 
before and the elements drawn apart from it by 
the art of the Alchymist and after they are drawn 
apart rectified, the earthly quality still in rectj- 
fying them added to the “Terra damnata” (as 
some Alchymists call it) or “Terra sacratissima” 
(as some philosophers call it) the elements go 
rectified are sufficient for the cure of all diseases, 
the humorous offending being known, and all the 
contrary elements given. It is an experiment 
worth trying, and can do no harm. 

Now we find Celendine (the lesser) also called 
Pilewort another very useful herb, the description 
I shall omit. While the first is of the sun, the 
latter is of Mars, differing in habit. It flowers 
about March or April, is quite gone by May, so it 
cannot be found until it Springs again. 

Here is another secret for my countrymen and 
women, a couple of them together. Pilewort 
made into an oil, ointment, or plaster, readily 
cures both the piles, or haemorrhoides, and the 
king’s evil; the very herb borne about one’s body 
next to the skin helps in such diseases though it 
never touches the place grieved. Let poor people 
make much of it for those uses; with this I cured 
my own daughter of the king’s evil, broke the 
sore, drew out a quarter of a pint of corruption, 
cured without any scar at all in one week’s time. 
—(Dr. Culpepper.) 


Mrs. P. A. FINLAYSON, (Ohio) 


BIRDS AND INSECT PESTS 


“Birds and Insect Pests,” by A. C. 
Fernald, (Me.): 

I cannot help but take issue with this 
subscriber. If he will read U. S. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, 630, entitled “Some of the 
Common Birds Useful to the Farmer” 
which clearly sets forth the habitat, food 
habits, and economic relations to agri- 
culture of more than 50 Birds common 
to the farming sections, am sure Mr. 
Fernald will have a more kindly interest 
in our feathered friends. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANTS 


Copied from a reliable floral catalogue. 

Eremurus himalaicus:—This wonder- 
ful perennial from Asia is mostly used 
as a specimen plant in large borders. 
It has majestic white flower spikes and 
stalks growing from six to eight feet 
high. They should be planted in moist 
well-drained soil. A cover of leaves 
should be given in the Fall. The roots 
should be spread horizontally and the 
eye about an inch under the surface of 
the soil. 

Gerbera, if taken up, will bloom all 
Winter in a greenhouse. If left out, it 
should have a winter protection of leaves 
and well-rotted manure. 


Mrs. H. McKeEsg, (Ohio) 
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PINWHEELS VERSUS BIRDS 


If Pigeons or Sparrows trouble your 
garden, get a pinwheel (paper windmill) 
from the five-and-ten-cent store. Change 
it from place to place and then the 
Birds will not settle in the garden. 

Mrs. T. HABLETT, (Penna.) 


GARDEN HAND-BOXES 


Boxes of various sizes with wooden 
handles nailed on have for years proved 
one of my most valuable garden utensils 
for carrying small plants, large plants, 
seedlings and other transplants, bulbs, 
trash, soil, fertilizer, stones, fruit, ashes— 
anything that will go into a box. 

For ordinary work, nail a stick to 
either end, with a cross-piece nailed flush 
with and below their squared tops so 
that the nails will have a horizontal pull 
on them. 

For carrying-flats, nail small, similar 
handgrips to either end, so that there 
may be no crossbar to interfere with tall 
plant tops or handling. 

They last for years, cost practically 
nothing and are amazing in their prac- 
tical value. I keep five in almost con- 


stant service. 
A. S&B. GZ. 


AMARYLLIS SUGGESTIONS 


The Amaryllis loves heat and sunshine 
and should not be kept too cool. Plants 
should be somewhat pot bound to produce 
best results in the way of bloom. They, 
of course, need a little rest before bloom- 


ing time. 
C. M., (Ohio) 


DURABLE GARDEN 
LABELS FROM ZINC 


For real durability, nothing can equal 
the zinc label with the name or notation 
written on with an ordinary lead pencil. 
I have labels of this kind on Rosebushes, 
and after six or seven years are more 
legible than when first placed, due to the 
corrosion of the zinc. 

Scraps of zinc from the plumber, the 
sheet metal man, the auto repair shop, 
and other sources of supply can be cut 
to proper size with shears. Holes may 
be punched in the end of the label and 
copper wire attached for fastening to 
the plant or bush, or they may be tacked 
or nailed to permanent stakes. 


E. L. STEVENS, (Calif.) 


AMORPHOPHALLUS SATANII 


The blossom on my Amorphophallus 
satanii measured 21 inches; the stalk 
two inches. It is entirely different than 
Rivieri. I have both varieties. It would 
be impossible to describe the colors and 
shape of the bloom. It is the most 
curious and I think most rare plant in 
my collection. 

Mrs. McKeEg, (Ohio) 


TRANSPLANTING A RED CEDAR 


In transplanting a Red Cedar tree, 
(preferably the smaller. size,) cut off 
all but the two lower branches and plant, 
taking care to spread out roots, then 
tramp ground down firmly. A new shoot 
will grow out of the axil of each limb. 
Cut away the weaker one leaving the 
stronger shoot to grow tall and straight 
thus forming a new trunk. Red Cedar 
makes a good individual tree, or it may 
be planted as a hedge. They soon grow 





tall in the poorest soil and make a good 
as well as attractive windbreak. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


TO ROOT ROSES AND SHRUBBERY 


An “old nurseryman’s” method was to 
take stems of Roses and many of the 
hard-stemmed bushes and place them in 
a wooden box with layers of wet saw- 
dust between them; then nail down 
air-tight and place them down cellar or 
some out-of-the-way corner and forget 
about them for six weeks or more. Pry 
off cover when rootlets have formed, and 
they are ready for planting. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


FROG MUSIC 


Since the Editor hits it up for most 
all of God’s creatures, it is strange he 
never sings a song about the music of 
croaking Frogs. 

They surely are picturesque and I 
know of nothing that takes we older ones 
back to childhood’s days like listening to 
the concert of the Frogs. Toads are not 
in the same class with Frogs. The cheer- 
fulness of the Frogs awakens _ many 
memories, and just now, (May 5Bth,) is 
their festival season. 

Mighty good little magazine you put 
out. It reminds me of sausage,—you 
will find a little of everything in it. 


CHARLES MELVIN, (N.Y.) 


MOLES 


There are nearly as many strange no- 
tions about Moles as about the moon. 
Judging by the stories of the means by 
which Moles were supposed to have been 
driven out, if one were to wave a dish- 
rag over a garden and the Moles subse- 
quently disappeared, the dishrag would 
be given the credit. 

As a matter of fact, a Mole must eat. 
Any small patch is soon exhausted of his 
food supply, and he must seek new hunt- 
ing grounds. Besides, maybe a Dog killed 
him. 

The Mole is by nature a protein eater, 
and his food is mainly earth insects, and 
in large quantity. However, he will eat 
raw Peanuts, and it is practically cer- 
tain that he will eat Sweet Potatoes. 
Possibly he might eat a Castor Bean seed, 
to his destruction or discomfort, but 
Castor Bean plants would not keep him 
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out of a garden unless they covered the 
whole garden, and maybe not then. 

As to bulbs, I have grown Tulips by 
the acre, where Moles seemed to be as 
plentiful as flies, but I have never been 
able to accuse the Moles of eating the 
Tulips. They sometimes gash holes in 
them, but their chief damage is done by 
running underneath them. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


MANURE ON PEONIES 


I have read in your magazine that 
manure was bad for Peonies. My experi- 
ence is to the contrary. 

Two years ago I ordered a load but as 
I was not at home when it was delivered 
about half was put on my Peony bed. 
I scraped off what I could but much re- 
mained. I was in despair and thought 
all my Peonies would be ruined. 

But when they bloomed in the Spring 
they were beautiful, and I never had 
them so lovely. 

One of my neighbors piles five or six 
inches of manure on his Peonies and he 
always has beautiful bloom. 

My Peonies that were not manured 
were nothing like the others. 


Mrs. C. MarTIns, (N.Y.) 





EGOTISM AND POWER 
OF THINKING 


“Dogs and Horses have power of 
thinking, science avers.” 

Why Dogs and Horses? There is no 
reason for supposing that any Living 
Creature lacks the power of thinking. 
Any supposition to the contrary is based 
on the selfish egotism of Man; who, like 
the Louse on the Hog’s back, supposes 
the Hog and all the rest of his known 
world were especially created for his 
own benefit, and that he is superior .o 
all else that is. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





JAPANESE IRIS FROM SEED 


The seed of Japanese Iris should be 
sown in early Spring. Most of the seed 
will come up in a month or two. A good 
rich soil with plenty of moisture and no 
excess lime is advised. Seed should be 
put down about one inch deep,—no more 
than that. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. Ark.) 








Rock Garden of Mrs. W. W. Shaw near Balti- 
more, Md. An edge of Pool is also shown 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Silvers and purples breathing in a sky 
Of the restrained and passionate July, 
Upon the marshes of the river lie 

Like filmed pinions of a Dragon Fly. 


—Epcar LEE MASTERS 


N JULY the torrid days and nights 
I hasten to maturity many kinds of 

flowers and vegetables. If the 
weather is at all seasonable we have 
grown to expect during this month, a 
lavish harvest of flowers and garden 
truck. 


While enjoying your home-grown 
vegetables, remember that this treat 
may be continued until late in the 
Fall, if another planting is made of 
those sorts that will come to maturity 
before there is frosty weather. 


Sow some Sweet Corn and early 
varieties of Peas for fall use. If sown 
on the same plot of ground, the tall 
growing crop will shade and keep the 
Peas cool. Supply sufficient moisture 
if the season should be dry. 


Sow Lettuce and Radish seeds in 
that part of the garden where the 
plants will receive shade during the 
warmest portion of the day. Start 
some Endive for the curly, crisp leaves 
that are so delicious in salads. 


Sow Turnip seeds for winter use. 
Where practical the seed may be sown 
between other crops. After the last 
cultivation of Potatoes, Turnip seed 
may be sown broadcast between the 
hills or rows of Potatoes. 


Late in July. is a good time to plant 
seeds of such perennials as Oriental 
‘Poppies, Columbines, and Larkspurs. 
The latter sorts seem to germinate 
more promptly, if the seed is planted 
just as soon as it ripens on the parent 
plant. 


As July is usually warm and dry, 
frequent and thorough cultivation will 
be found to be helpful as it will keep 
down the weed growth and conserve 
moisture at a time when it is im- 
portant to do both. 


When the garden needs watering, 
make a real good job of it, by soaking 
the roots well. Daily dribbles of water 
from a fancy watering pan are of 
little use. If you have a hose, connect 
it and sprinkle the garden well. 


Plant out the last of your Gladioli 
this month, and stake previous plant- 
ings. Dahlias, Hollyhocks and Golden 
Glow will be benefited and the ap- 
pearance of the garden improved if 
— tall plants are tied to stakes or 

ence. 


During hot dry weather do not cut 
the lawn too closely. Allow the short 
clippings to lie where they fall to 
mulch and protect the grass roots that 





might otherwise be exposed unduly to 
the scorching midday sun. 


Plants that are being grown in a 
location with a southern exposure will 
welcome the application of a cooling 
mulch of lawn clippings. In fact even 
a dust mulch will provide relief dur- 
ing hot weather. 


During a siege of warm weather the 
plants in window boxes, lawn vases 
and hanging baskets may suffer unless 
they receive special attention. See 
that they do not lack for water, and 
cover to protect from the hot rays 
of the sun when it seems necessary. 


Do not allow flowers to wither on 
the plants. Pick and use them while 
they are fresh and at their best. Most 
plants are benefited and will continue 
to bloom for a longer time than if the 
flowers are not frequently gathered. 


If your pots of house plants are 
plunged out in the ground do not for- 
get to give them some attention. From 
time to time, turn the pots to dis- 
courage the roots from growing 
through the drainage holes of the pots. 


During this month, one may layer 
Roses. Propagation of flowering 
shrubs may also be done by the layer- 
ing method which is very easy. Just 
make a shallow cut on the underside 
of the branch selected, peg it down 
and cover with soil. In the Spring 
sever the rooted branch. 

If you intend to make plantings of 
the lovely Madonna Lily, order the 
bulbs now so that they will reach you 
early, for this Lily must be planted 
early so that it may make a growth 
of leaves before freezing weather sets 
in. 


Give Cannas, Caladiums and Chrys- 
anthemums applications of liquid fer- 


tilizer. Chrysanthemums especially 
require plenty of plant food, and mois- 
ture to prepare them for a display of 
fine flowers in the Fall. 


Prepare somewhere in your garden 
a sandy nursery bed in which to root 
cuttings of Geraniums, Coleus, Abu- 
tilons, Zanzibar Balsams and any 
other similar sorts of plants that are 
to be used for indoor winter culture. 
Water the cuttings after setting, them 
out, and provide shade for a few days. 





Flower-of-the-Sun 


HE Sunflower (Helianthus) be- 
longs to the compositae family,— 
the largest order of flowering plants. 
The heads, each of which we com- 
monly regard as a single blossom, are 
really collections of many tiny flowers 
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on a common receptacle. The mar. 
ginal flowers have yellow, strap-shaped 
corollas, and are called rays, or ray. 
flowers; the flowers which form the 
brownish disk enclosed by the rays 
are tubular in form. . 

Our common Sunflower—Helianthus 
annuus—is a native of tropical 
America, where it sometimes attains 
a height of twenty feet. The stem is 
thick and rough, the leaves ovate, with 
heart-shaped base, and the flower- 
heads are large, nodding and abound- 
ing in nectar which attracts Bees, and 
makes the plant of value as a honey 
producer. 








Silhouette of Chickadee. with 
Sunflower Seed in his beak 


It is cultivated in nearly all parts 
of the world, and in the south of 
Europe is a field crop, yielding stems 
for fuel, leaves for cattle fodder, seeds 
for poultry and cattle; and from the 
seeds, an oil is obtained which is con- 
sidered but little inferior to Olive oil. 
In France, a soup used for food for 
babies is made from the seeds, and 
American Indians made bread from 
them. , 

Here in New England, the Sun- 
flower is occasionally cultivated for 
an ensilage crop, and is cut and stored 
in silos by the same machines used 
to prepare corn silage, sometimes 
mixed with Corn. 

The writer once saw a field of Cu- 
cumbers in every hill of which the 
farmer had sowed one or more Sun- 
flower seeds, thus planning to raise 
ensilage and pickling Cucumbers at 
the same time. The Sunflower crop, 
at harvesting time was _ noticeably 
light. The effect of the double seed- 
ing on the Cucumbers is not known. 

One important use for these seeds, 
not previously mentioned, is as food 
for Wild Birds. A row, or even a few 
scattering plants, in the garden will 
insure numberless meals for hungry 
Birds. Store the seeds in paper bags, 
after removing them from the plants, 
and keep where mice cannot get at 
them. If a steady supply is kept out- 
of-doors, out of reach of Cats, daily 
visits from Winter Birds will be 
assured. 

VIOLA F. RICHARDS, ( Mass.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


EEP AN EYE on the Coleus 
K plants for cuttings. Snap these 
branches from the parent stem 
and insert in the soil of the porch or 
window boxes. No coddling necessary. 


The Sweet Alyssum border is apt to 
have a ragged look at this time. 
Shear it back and new growth will 
soon make its appearance. An even 
better plan is to plant more seed and 
have a border that is new outright. 


Everybody knows that Roses can be 
successfully rooted by the process of 
layering; but the fact that Clematis 
can be rooted in the same easy way 
is a fact not so well known. The same 
process used in layering Roses can be 
followed with Clematis; and, so it is 
claimed, if a small slit is cut in the 
stem the process of rooting is has- 
tened. Do not sever the layered branch 
from the parent stem until the second 
year. 


July brings the early Gladiolus 
bloom-stalk to full beauty. This aris- 
tocrat of the flower garden is to be 
had in such a variety of bewildering 
beautiful colors that it is indeed dif- 
ficult to realize that they are direct 
descendants of those small, magenta- 
colored flowers we can remember as 
the first to be had. Remember also 
those alluring advertisements pictur- 
ing those same small bulbs as a means 
by which one’s fortune could be made. 
Then realization for the great major- 
ity of us. 


Use either common rock salt, or coal 
oil on the gravel walks where the 
weeds and grass are coming through 
and rendering it unsightly. Do not 
punish your hands and knees by pull- 
ing the weeds, but spend the few cents 
the materials cost and slay the enemy 
quickly by the hundreds and thou- 
sands. Think also of the amount of 
time as well as strength you save. 
There are numerous liquids on the 
market that are claimed to readily ex- 
terminate weeds, but the two old re- 
liables, salt and coal oil, are cheap and 
sure to do the work. 


Water, hoe, and mulch are three 
things the July gardener must keep 
ever before him. If the weeds are dis- 
couraged at this season then the worst 
is over. Then, by a judicious use of 
the hoe, the moisture is kept in the 
soil, and is even better retained when 
a mulch of grass clippings is placed 
around the roots of the plant. The 
sunshine is much too warm for energy 
but unless the gardener keeps in prac- 
tice his rule of three all his spring 
work goes for naught, for the weeds 
will soon smother out all the tender 
flowers. 


Some seeds are the better for being 
planted as soon as they are ripe. 





Among this group are the Delphinium, 
Hollyhock, Iris, Hardy Phlox, Pinks 
and Sweet Williams, all of which may 
be planted at this time for best ‘re- 
sults, though these seed may be kept 
over until the following Spring if one 
wishes, and will germinate and grow 
readily at that time. Just time lost 
though by waiting as the young 
plants, if properly cared for, will have 
made a good start by the time the 
spring-planted seed are coming up out 
of the ground. 


This is the time to dig up, divide 
and re-set the clumps of Iris. Some 
growers claim, and bring some excel- 
lent proofs to back their statements, 
that Iris should be moved immediately 
after the blooming period is ended. 
My limited experience favors the July 
moving day. Last May some Iris were 
moved and all but died; this year they 
are only a single fan of leaves. It 
will be at least two years before there 
are any blossoms. In July of last 
year, the latter part of the month, 
another lot of Iris was moved; these 
flourished, and bloomed this Spring. 
Such is my proof that a midsummer 
move is the better plan. 


In the latter part of this month and 
the next is the time to plant the Lilium 
candidum when the bulbs are at rest. 
Contrary to the usual rule that the 
Lily loves a shady place, the Candidum 
variety flourishes in an open sunny 
place, with a free circulation of air. 
Plant in rich, moist soil and in a very 
short time the bulbs begin growth and 
send up large rosettes of leaves. It is 
on this autumn growth that the bloom 
of the coming season depends. If the 
plant is healthy it may remain undis- 
turbed for years; for the Lilium can- 
didum does not enjoy being meddled 
with and disturbed. 


A perennial seed bed may be started 
in this month, thereby enabling the 
young plants to make a good growth 
by the time Autumn arrives. After 
the bed is spaded and raked, then 
water it thoroughly and wait until it 
has soaked in before planting the seed. 
Cover with a layer of sifted soil; and 
then cover the bed with a strip of thin 
material, securely pegged down at the 
corners. . This cover is, of course, 
lifted when the young plants begin to 
grow above the ground. 


In watering plants have you noticed 
that some are injured by excessive 
sprinkling? The load of water makes 
the blossoms and foliage too heavy 
for the stems to support in an upright 
position and, as the plant becomes top- 
heavy, the roots are pulled from the 
soil by its own weight. All plants 
having a shallow root system, and the 
majority of the annuals are in this 
group, are better for being irrigated 
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than by a _ system of  over-head 
sprinkling. A shallow ditch dug along 
the sides of the bed and filled with 
water is a good plan to follow. Or if 
this is not practical, then keep the 
nozzle of the hose down almost to the 
ground and let the stream play be- 
tween the stalks of the plants instead 
of over the foliage. 





Plant Label Kink 


Ts ordinary wooden Plant Label 
for sale by all seedsmen, and ob- 
tainable from most florists and nurs- 
erymen, is, to my mind the most satis- 
factory of all plant-marking material. 
I make this statement for several rea- 
sons. 

First, they are very cheap, two dol- 
lars will buy a thousand of them in 
the smaller size. Or for the same 
amount of money, you can get all you 
will probably ever need about the home 
gardens, in the larger size, say an 
eight or twelve inch Label. 

Second, they are all uniform in 
shape, size, and texture. 

Third, they have an excellent sur- 
face to write upon. 

Fourth, they are soft, and pencil 
markings are readily impressed upon 
the surface. 

You can not attain all of these ad- 
vantages in the homemade Label, be 
it wood or metal, and if your time is 
worth anything, the cost of the home- 
made Label will be found to be ex- 
cessive. 

The manufactured, wooden Label 
has two disadvantages, which how- 
ever, are present to the same degree in 
the homemade article;—they will 
weather to such an extent in one sea- 
son, that the writing is practically in- 
visible. This is not due so much to 
the pencil marks fading or being 
washed off, as it is to the discoloration 
of the unprotected wood by the 
weather. 

I have found that if you take the 
fresh wooden Label, and write upon it 
with a sharp soft pencil, you can re- 
tain it in legible state for at least 
two seasons by giving the whole Label 
a coat of clear spar varnish. This is 
an outside or marine varnish, and is 
unaffected by the weather for a long 
period of time. The varnish can be 
renewed each year, if you wish. 

The second fault is the result of the 
Label being stuck into the ground. 
The lower end will rot off, making it 
useless at the end of the first season, 
and being so close to the ground it is 
rendered illegible by the spattering 
from the first rain storm. These dif- 
ficulties can be overcome, and the 
Label preserved for several more sea- 
sons, by tacking it to an old piece of 
wood, and inserting this in the ground. 
I use barrel staves cut in half across 
the middle, and then split into one 
inch strips. When the stave has rotted 
away it can be cheaply replaced and 
your carefully printed and varnished 
label transferred to another strip. 


JAMES H. BISSLAND, ( Mass.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“How can I bear to rend 
The creeper round the rope! I must 
Beg water from a friend.” 


Edwin Arnold’s Seas and Lands 

where it is explained that the 
Japanese poetess going to her well one 
morning found a Morning Glory had 
twisted a tendril round the bucket 
rope overnight. So tender-hearted was 
she, that instead of disturbing the tiny 
tendril, she went and got water from 
a friend and then composed the lines. 


"Tea little verse above is from Sir 


Nettle tea. This drink has been 
given as a medicine to children 
troubled with a skin eruption. Once 
the Nettle was held in such high es- 
teem it was cultivated and tithed, and 
being valuable for so many purposes 
seems to have been as renowned in 
historical plant lore as the most lovely 
flower. 

The juice of Nettles creates inflam- 
mation and swelling, hence formerly 
used as a counter-irritant, or a pe- 
culiar stimulant revulsion in certain 
diseases. The points or spines give 
out an acrid secretion when bruised. 
The old adage “Grasp your Nettles” 
probably meant if the plant was 
grasped tightly it inflicted no hurt as 
the spines would be crushed before 
pricking the flesh. The common ex- 
pression “feeling nettled” no doubt 
refers to its irritating qualities. “In 
Dock, out Nettle; don’t let the blood 
settle’ was another saying meaning to 
apply Dock as a counter-irritant. 

There were many _ superstitions 
about the Nettle and in parts of 
Europe they were placed on the fire 
by the peasants to ward off lightning, 
and sometimes worn as a charm. To 
dream of them is supposed to mean 
“Lack of many things.” Mars is the 
ruling planet. A kind of broth was 
also made from Nettles which had 
been cut before blossoming time. 


“Cou’ it by the auld wa’s, 
Cou’ it where the sun ne’er fa’s, 
Stoo it when the day daw’s, 
Cou’ the Nettles early.” 


Some writers assert this plant was 
among the bitter herbs eaten by the 
Jews at the Passover. Another story 
is told that the soldiers of Caesar suf- 
fered from insufficient clothing and 
were wont to rub themselves vigor- 
ously with the prickly Nettle produc- 
ing a warmth lasting several hours, 
so Roman Nettles was one name given. 
It is also stated in parts of China, 
Nettles are still used for weaving; 
that the cloth is held to be more dur- 
able than linen. One reads about 
Nettle sheets and tablecloths. 


“Jell” in jelly comes from pectin in 
the fruit. Some fruits do not contain 
this quality so it is necessary to either 
add another fruit that does, buy the 
commercial product, or else make it 


from lemon or orange peel. The 
American Chemical Society points out 
that one of the desirable things in 
making fine jelly is to preserve the 
“bouquet” or flavor of the fruit. Over- 
cooking or overheating without a 
cover destroys the delicate aroma and 
causes a great loss of pectin as well. 
Cooking in open kettles with too much 
sugar, they claim, gives too high a 
concentration of sugar before the 
proper concentration of pectin for 
good jelly is reached. Fruits also give 
a greater amount as well as a better 
flavor when well covered, and this is 
why, the A. C. S. says that commercial 
firms making superior grade jellies 
charge high prices, because instead 
of cooking great quantities in large 
kettles, many small ones are used and 
a better product results. 


“See no evil; hear no evil; speak no 
evil”—these cunning little monkeys 
are familiar to many. Mizaru with 
paws over his eyes to shut out the 
sight of evil; Mikazaru closes up his 
ears to hear none, and Mazaru minds 
his own business covering his mouth 
so he wont be tempted to talk. These 
quaint little figures were copied from 
mural decorations on ancient tombs in 
Japan. 


Unopened Elderberry buds may be 
used as a substitute in pickling, when 
Capers are not obtainable, someone 
claims. 


Sassafras tea was an old-time home 
favorite and the leaves were dried and 
saved not only for this purpose but 
sometimes used to flavor soups and 
for other culinary purposes. Many 
today like the taste, and sausages and 
some cheese are frequently seasoned 
with Sassafras. 


Experts tell us the most valuable 
salts and vitamines are wasted when 
people throw away the water in which 
vegetables are cooked. Most of such 
salts lie close to the skin, hence vege- 
tables should either be well scrubbed 
or scraped, or else thinly peeled. 
Americans, it is held, are more prone 
to waste this valuable water than 
Europeans are because soup does not 
so frequently appear in our daily diet 
here. Peasants thrive on nourishing 
herb soups. Some may recall last year 
reading of a famous English woman 
living forty days on simply orange 
juice and vegetable water. At the 
end of that time she was better 
physically it was claimed than for 
many years previously, and during the 
entire period of her fast had not only 
performed her usual routine of duties 
but indulged daily in outdoor sports. 

Too much water is often used to 
cook vegetables. Very. little is neces- 
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sary if kept well coyered; gs i 
cooks them while the flavor is Mere 
Once it was thought necessary to cook 
certain vegetables for a long time 
particularly Cabbage and String 
Beans. No wonder Cabbage had such 
a bad reputation for being indigest- 
ible. It was cooked so long it became 
tough, strong and discolored, to sa 
nothing of the smell. The whole house 
and often the neighborhood told the 
world Cabbage was on the dinner 
menu. If it is put in fast boiling 
water and kept going rapidly, unless 
the quantity is large, Cabbage should 
be done in 20 or 30 minutes, and be 
delicate, white, sweet and tender with 
very little or no smell, nor will the 
stomach be protesting for hours after 
eating it. Cauliflowers should also be 
cooked quickly and taken off the fire 
while a little firm, even crisp, yet 
tender. It should never be cooked til} 
it falls apart or gets discolored. 
String Beans will not be strong, but 
delicate, tender and a nice green if 
cooked quickly. Green Peas are de- 
licious put in a hot saucepan (after 
draining well) in which enough butter 
has been melted. Stir constantly for 
a few minutes till each Pea is butter- 
covered and a vivid green. Then add 
a few tablespoons of hot water, pinch 
of sugar, and if old, a tiny pinch of 
soda. It takes but 15 or 20 minutes 
to cook them and the lovely bright 
green color and delicate delicious taste 
are remarked by all eating them for 
the first time cooked this way. 





Regale Lilies from Seed 


SAW in THE FLOWER GROWER, that 

Mrs. M. N. Wilcox waited four 
years for her Regale Lilies from seed 
to bloom; I will tell you how I get 
them to bloom the second year. 

I plant the seed in a hotbed the first 
of February in flats. Late in March 
I move the flats to coldframe, to 
harden them. I line them out about 
the first of May, in the field, and keep 
them growing, never letting the tops 
get killed by frost, for it will stop 
bulb growth for that year. In the 
Fall add three or four inches of good - 
soil or compost and the second year 
you will have a nice lot of bloom. 

If you are not an expert with a 
hotbed, sow the seed outside about the 
15th of April. Late in the Fall dig 
and store in excelsior; and plant out 
in April. This is done for the reason 
that if left outside these small bulbs 
always come up too early, and a frost 
comes and freezes them down. That 
stops bulb growth for that season. 
These bulbs bloom the third season. 

Keep the winter mulch on the Lilies 
as long as you can, so as to hold them 
back. The Regale Lily will not stand 
a hard freeze when out of the ground 
like other hardy kinds. I have been 
growing thousands of this Lily for 
the past five years. It is a wonderful 
Lily, and will do well for anyone that 
understands its culture. 

F. DANLEY, (IIl.) 
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Sleeping Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual’ 


term, but it is only by the study 

of the life of this finest of all 
flowers that we can ascertain more of 
the basic facts we need to know. Our 
whole tendency is to go ahead either 
by tradition or rule-of-thumb, and as 
I have before remarked in these arti- 
cles, we have tended continually to be 
guided by what. was written of Roses 
many years ago, in a very different 
land from the United States of 
America. As I look at the rather con- 
siderable collection of rose books I 
have been accumulating in the last 
dozen years, I am impressed with the 
prevalence of that sort of literature 
which would cause Mayor Thompson 
of Chicago to have the books burned, 
if he ever thought of so unimportant 
a thing as the Rose and knew I had 
English books about them! 

In the warmer section, or the earlier 
summer section of the territory served 
by THE FLOWER GROWER, a good many 
Roses will begin to go to sleep in 
July, and more of them will sleep in 
August. A sleeping Rose is a pleas- 
anter object to contemplate in Winter 
than in Summer, because then it is 
naturally leafless, whereas when it is 
unnaturally leafless through the July 
and August enforced sleep of civiliza- 
tion it is not nice-looking. 

Why do these Roses, which have in 


R er biology is an awe-inspiring 


them the capacity for blooming as they 
grow, retire from business in the hot 
days and weeks of our lopsided central 
United States climate? I may ven- 
ture a guess, or, if I want to be really 
orthodox and scientific, an hypothesis, 
as to the cause. 

Anyone who watches Roses grow in 
the cool and rather difficult days of 
early Spring, soon comes to realize 
that they love cool ground, and cool, 
moist air. Long ago I came to the 
conclusion that root action on Roses 
began even before the frost was out 
of the ground, and it was because of 
this that I urged either fall planting 
or very early spring planting, so as to 
get the benefit of this impulse to begin 
operations in cool, moist ground. 

Now when July and August give us 
many days of continuous hot sun, and 
many nights almost as hot without 
sun, two things occur: In the first 
place, the ground warms through quite 
considerably and is actually at the 
high temperature which is fine for 
Corn and Tomatoes, but not at all fine 
for rose roots, if my deduction is cor- 
rect. Then, in the second place, the 
atmosphere is dry as well as hot, and 
there is the farthest possible depar- 
ture from the cool moisture of early 
Spring, and indeed of all Summer, in 
the land from which we have taken 
most of our rose fashions—Great 
Britain. 














Rose—Christine Wright 
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So the rose roots quit elaborating 
food. The foliage is weakened. If 
there is a stray germ of black-spot 
about, it gets busy. If there is the 
least encouragement in rapid change 
of temperature and moisture condi- 
tions, mildew also gets busy. Soon the 
foliage drops, or partly drops, and the 
plant is relieved of its work. It is 
sleeping. To be sure, it isn’t a whole- 
some and healthy sleep, but it is none 
the less a rest because it can’t go 
ahead under agreeable conditions. 


Days will come, as the nights begin 
to cool off in September and October, 
when a renewal of activity will occur. 
Leaves will be formed, buds will fol- 
low, and some of the most glorious 
flowers. 


Now is it fair to keep the Rose busy 
during these hot summer months? 
Can it be done? Ought we to do it? 


To all of these questions I will an- 
swer with an unqualified YES, because 
where a Rose does have agreeable con- 
ditions it not only gives us the added 
reward of bloom almost continuously, 
but it adds to its own reserve of 
strength which is to carrf it over the 
real rest period of the coming Winter. 
It is, therefore, both desirable and 
ligitimate, from the standpoint of rose 
biology and from the standpoint of 
human desire, to keep the Rose awake 
in July and August. 

How can we do this? Simply by so 
far as possible restoring the condi- 
tions that gave it so much pleasant 
prosperity in the cooler root run of 
early Spring. We can keep the soil 
stirred so that there is a dust mulch 
to prevent evaporation of the precious 
moisture. We can do better than that, 
in adding above this dust mulch, an- 
other mulch that will not only con- 
serve moisture but stop the rays of 
the sun that add to the trouble every 
day the luminary shines upon the ab- 
sorptive soil. I have for several years 
satisfactorily used granulated peat 
moss, a layer of an inch or two of 
which over the rose ground so protects 
the soil that it is appreciably cooler to 
the hand when onethrusts that through 
to the underlying soil. This mulch 
keeps in the precious moisture, but 
admits the necessary air, for without 
aeration roots do not operate at rea- 
sonable efficiency. 


Then another thing can be done, 
which is, when the Rose has abun- 
dantly rewarded you in June, to give 
it encouragement in the way of food. 
Nothing does this more satisfactorily 
than a bag of cow manure or stable 
manure hung in a barrel or other 
vessel of water the day before you are 
ready to pour a quart of the resulting 
coffee-colored liquid around each rose 
plant, having previously moistened the 
ground so that the fertilizer may 
easily permeate it. This is simple, and 
usually quite satisfactory as a means 
of encouraging the Rose from below. 

Then another aid can be given, but 
not without earlier preparation. I 
shall know by the end of the Summer 
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of 1928 how many more Roses than 
those I have already tried, are actu- 
ally benefited by being planted where 
they are both sheltered and shaded to 
a certain extent. So far, the experi- 


ment has shown that both poor grow-° 


ers and strong growers are benefited 
by this shelter and shade, which of 
course always conduces toward the 
ground coolness for which I have 
above argued. 

So here are means of at least at- 
tempting to keep the Roses from sleep- 
ing in Summer. I need hardly re- 
peat, I think, the sensible attention 
previously and frequently mentioned 
in these papers, that of going after 
black-spot and mildew with the Massey 
dust (made up of nine parts dusting 
sulphur and one part powdered lead 
arsenate), so blown on the foliage al- 
most every two weeks as to hit it 


below as well as above. It seems like 
brutal treatment to smear up the beau- 
tiful leaves with this stuff, but it does 
the trick. 


A means of future rose-growing ease 
can be suggested in the direction of 
getting the ground shaded between 
rose plants as well as mulched under 
the leaves. It is that of close planting. 
Nothing has occurred to make me be- 
lieve that it is other than a mistake 
to have much bare radiating ground 
between rose plants. The plant itself 
is never very beautiful, and is used 
only to produce the lovely flowers that 
result. Therefore, if the effect is of 
a closely-set foliage-cover, the flowers 
will take care of everything else, and 
this means that more Roses can be 
planted in the same space, which is of 
itself, in many cases, an advantage to 
most of us. 





That Favorite Dozen Roses 
, BY MRS. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


HE 1925 referendum of the 
American Rose Society gives as 
the favorite dozen Roses of that 
year as follows: Radiance, Ophelia, 
Red Radiance, Columbia, Teplitz, Well- 
ington, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Los 
Angeles, Lady Alice Stanley, Madame 
Butterfly, Madame Herriot, Madame 
Caroline Testout. 


The referendum two years later in 
1927 is almost identical; some of the 
favorites are moved up or down, only 
two being altogether removed, both 
excellent pink Roses, Madame Testout 
sand Lady Alice Stanley. In their 
places are put Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet and Kaiserin Auguste Vik- 
toria. The list reads as follows in 
order of choice: Radiance, Ophelia, 
Red Radiance, Duchess of Wellington, 
Los Angeles, Madame Butterfly, Col- 
umbia, Teplitz, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Madame Edouard Herriot, 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Mrs. Ward having come 
down from seventh to twelfth place, 
and in my opinion, will soon be moved 
off altogether. 


If we could have only four of these, 
what would be chosen? I would 
choose Red Radiance, for constant 
bloom, Mme. Edouard Herriot, for 
color, Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, for 
perfection of form, and draw straws 
among the plentiful pinks. 

Supposing that some cataclysm were 
to occur in the Rose world and de- 
stroy “The Favorite Dozen,” what 
would be left to us? In shades of pink 
Mrs, A. R. Barraclough comes first 
with a National Rose Society medal; 
of lovely color and fine form, high 
built with the reflexed petals most of 
us prefer. A grand Rose, Rose Marie, 
not so new, not so well-known as it 
should be, a deep rose pink, and desir- 
able Souvenir de Georges Pernet, a 


very deep rose-pink. I think this is 
the handsomest of the new Pernet 
Roses. For shell pink, nothing could 
be better and sweeter than Mrs. 
Charles Bell. My experience with a 
hundred plants is that it is a better 
bloomer than Radiance, and it has a 
charming personality. 


The American Rose Society would 
not be offering a thousand dollars for 
a new White Rose if good whites were 
plentiful. Edel is a creamy-white, 
fluffy-looking Rose; a good bedder and 
everyone should have it. Madame 
Jules Bouche, a blush-white is beauti- 
ful. Many light-colored Roses have 
a white effect in the garden, such as 
Antoine Rivoire and Grange Colombe, 
besides White Cochet which is really 
a Tea, but hardy and very valuable. 


In yellow we have Ville de Paris, 
Mrs. Beckworth, Henry Ford, and 
Eldorado which is the best in the Fall. 
The Rev. F. Page-Roberts, a very 
striking two-toned yellow, is a Rose of 
excellent promise. No Rose can ex- 
actly fill the place of Mme. Edouard 
Herriot as to color; it is the favorite 
Rose of our municipal Rose garden. 
Though not the same shade and 
equally vivid is Padre, described as 
“coppery-scarlet” an arresting bright- 
ness; this Rose is also a good bedder. 

Reds, starting at the top, gives us 
Etoile de Hollande, which is about 
perfect. Jrish Sweetness, Irish Hope, 
Lord Charlemont, John Russell and 
Bedford Crimson are beautiful and 
satisfactory in most climates. Francis 
Scott Key is almost hundred-leaf, but 
has not bloomed well for me. 

Out of this list, we can easily choose 
a new Favorite Dozen. 


WHITE—Edel. 
PINK—Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, Mrs. 


Chas. Bell, Souvenir de Georges Per- 
net, Mrs. Henry Morse. 
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YELLOW—Ville de Paris, 
Rev. Page-Roberts. 8, Eldorado, 


RED—E toile de Hollande 
Hope, Irish Sweetness, Padre. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


Trish 





Winter in Southern California 


LANTS here in Southern Cali- 

fornia have been very “forehanded” 
this Winter, and that in spite of the 
fact that we have had some record. 
breaking freezes and the Citrus grow- 
ers have had to keep smudge-pots 
burning in their orchards night after 
night.. 

A Lilac was in bloom early in De. 
cember and from the middle of Decem- 
ber until now, the “Shooting-stars” 
(Dodecatheon clevelandi) in my wild 
flower garden have been blooming 
freely in January. Their usual bloom- 
ing time is late in February and early 
in March. My Brodiaes commenced 
blooming in early February,—their 
usual time being March. In addition 
to these, I had Daffodils, Snowflakes, 
Crocus, English Primrose, Snapdrag- 
ons, Ranunculus, and Larkspurs, all 
in bloom ahead of time and one species 
of Spanish Iris and Freezias in bud 
by early February. 


I forgot to state that late in Jan- 
uary we had a severe hail storm which 
deposited veritable drifts of hail 
around my blooming plants. They 
emerged from it without any damage 
that I could see and seemed to thrive 
all the more from the water resulting 
from the melted hail-stones. 


Low mountains (not over 6000 ft.) 
in this vicinity have been covered half 
way down with a heavy blanket of 
snow. These mountains in normal 
Winter carry no snow at all—but far 
be it from me to claim that we in 
California are having “unusual” 
weather. I leave that to some hardier 
soul. 

Mrs. PEARL G. EWING, (Calif.) 





My Rover 


When my upper lip is trembly, 
And a lump gets in my throat, 
And the fellows that I’m scared of 
Have tried to get my goat; 

And I’m feeling kind of lonesome 
And I’m losing all my sand, 

It’s great to have my Rover 
Come up and lick my hand. 


For Rover is my buddy, 

And I’m happy as can be, 

For I know there’s simply nothing 
That he wouldn’t do for me; 

For he loves me, and I know it, 
And though other friends may fail, 
The world looks good, I tell you, 
When Rover wags his tail. 


You couldn’t keep discouraged, 

You couldn’t long be blue, 

If you have a friend like Rover, 
And know he’s loving you; 

For he rushes out to meet me, 
When I’m coming through the yard, 
He just wags himself all over 
’Cause he’s loving me so hard. 


—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 
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Water Willow (Dianthera americana) 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


conspicuous plants found grow- 

ing in running streams in the 

eastern United States is Water Wil- 

low, which when growing in beds 
makes a creek very ornamental. 

Water Willow is a very tough and 


O'~ of the commonest and most 





hardy aquatic plant, attaining a length 
of from one to two feet. It has green 
willow-like leaves from which it de- 
rives its common name, but its blue 
flowers that come the latter part of 
May and the first of June are more 
handsome than its green foliage. 





Water Willow is a pretty wild plant that lives in the beds of running streams 





All Ants Not Ingenious 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ECENTLY when I gave two score 
or more of Ants an opportunity 
to show their ingenuity by lay- 

ing a “grass pole” as a footlog across 
a very dangerous crossing, they 
showed no inclination to do such a 
thing, although their behavior was 
worthy of description. 

I found a train, (or chain,) of Ants 
going up a square chestnut post, one 
of the main supports of a Grape arbor 
in my back yard. Blue Jays, Catbirds, 
and Mocking Birds had been coming 
for ripe fruit, and often left punctured 
Grapes whose sweet juices attracted 
the Ants. Chains of Ants were con- 
stantly going to these “Grape spas” 
as some New Englander might say. 
Of all the sweet things, honey appeals 
strongly to the Ant’s appetite. 

The chestnut post contained many 
small cavities, the most of which had 
been carved out by the Ants them- 
selves. They were not the large black 
Carpenter Ants, but a smaller species 
with dark abdomens, and measured 
about a quarter of an inch in length. 
A few of the galleries were in use by 
the Ants who seemed to be going in 
and coming out for the sake of curi- 
osity. A few of them were still at 
work biting out bits of the hardwood 
and dropping them out on the ground. 


Ants never seem to display quite as 
much patience as they do when they 
are cutting out a run in a solid piece 
of timber. 

I thrust a blade of grass in two 
holes, probing each one for six inches. 
A curve in each chamber prevented 
further exploration. The vibrations 
of the grass blades disclosed Ant- 
efforts on the inside to get rid of the 
confounded grass stopper. Occasion- 
ally, an Ant that was passing by 
stopped long enough to take hold of a 
grass blade and strain himself in an 
effort to extract it. On one occasion, 
I observed two Ants take hold of one 
of the grass blades and put their com- 
bined strength against it, but failed. 
I had pushed the blades in with the 
hairy surface pointing backwards, 
which held them firmly. 

With a toothpick I laid off a three 
and a half inch square, strewing 
honey as a fence around it. There 
were four Ants penned inside. I 
transported a dozen more Ants inside 
the temporary honey-prison. When 
they found they were in jail, they be- 
came wildly excited. Round and round 
fifteen of them raced, often striking 
the sticky fence with a determination 
to wade through. Above everything 
else, an Ant tries to keep the antennae 
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free, because these are his means of 
communication, and the voice-substi- 
tute he values as highly as we do our 
tongues and lips. 


Great excitement prevailed, when 
they found not a single break in the 
honey-wall. In the pandemonium that 
followed, they’ often struck the sticky 


-fence-row with their antennae and 


forefeet, and soon some of them 
jammed their heads into the mass. 
Ants are so foolish about honey that I 
really expected to see a happy and con- 
tented lot of hungry fellows enjoy 
themselves, but of the sixteen inmates, 
only one of them showed contentment 
and behaved with what seemed to be 
just plain common sense. The very 
moment he discovered the honey- 
fence, he behaved as if to say, “O 
Boy! here’s just what I have been 
looking for, for months!” Instead of 
running wildly about, raising the hue 
and cry, and trying to find an easy 
way out; he proceeded to gorge his 
body, while his excited brothers were 
strewing bits of honey over the dry 
floor. Soon the feet as well as the 
antennae of the fifteen other Ants 
were honey-stricken, and each Ant 
lifted the tip of his abdomen almost 
vertically as he rambled about like a 
woman holding her skirt when cross- 
ing a muddy street! 


Not a deliberate bite of honey did 
the other fifteen Ants take, and what 
honey they ate, they took it in an 
effort to clean their antennae and feet. 


Inside of twenty minutes, the ex- 
citement died down considerably, and 
the Ants moved about normally, con- 
stantly seeking a place where the 
honey-wall might be broken. An Ant 
sometimes started in at the top and 
followed the line entirely around the 
enclosure, but without avail. In the 
meanwhile, the Ants that came from 
the top of the post above the honey- 
fence, became terribly excited when 
they saw the predicament their 
brothers had gotten into. Away each 
one raced heralding the news until 
gossip had reached the ears of every 
Ant in the colony. 


I saw more legs drawn through 
mouths than I shall ever expect to see 
again. Ants stopped here and there 
and drew the honey-besmeared legs 
and feet through their mouths. With 
heads reared up, abdomens lifted still 
higher, away they scurried, trying to 
keep at least the two extremities from 
becoming gummed up. In the mean- 
while, the solitary Ant who settled 
down at first, seemed to exclaim in be- 
havior if not in words, “Eureka,” and 
“Alabama!” He was the most sensi- 
ble of all of the Ants, for he not only 
obtained a square meal, but his still- 
ness kept his body clear of the sticky 
honey. 


I was disappointed that their broth- 
ers on the outside did not construct a 
bridge across the honey-fence and let 
them out. For the first half hour there 
was nothing but gossip, which brought 
hosts of Ants to the rescue, but none 
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of them seemed to be able to devise 
any means to release them. 


When the water that is in honey 
was being absorbed by the post and 
the dry atmosphere, the contraction of 
the fence caused gaps to form, but the 
Ants could not wait for a complete 
parting of the sticky fluid, like the 


Red Sea did for the Children of Israel.. 


As soon as the gaps began to form, 
like an excited drove of cattle one by 
one the Ants began to rush through, 
walking on tiptoes, and holding their 
dark abdomens curved skywards. 


With a new supply of honey, I closed 
the gaps before all the Ants escaped. 
In the meanwhile, the remaining 
formicans had got more honey 
smeared over their antennae and ab- 
domens. It seemed the first one that 
approached the newly repaired fence, 
reasoned in this manner: “Shucks, 
I’m already stuck up from head to 
feet; I might as well wade through 
and get out of here!” and éach one 
did this very thing. 

For a half hour longer such whole- 
sale washing of legs and antennae I 
have never witnessed. Ants were 
squatted here and there over the post 
licking their feet and antennae, and 
soon all the excitement had died down, 
and they moved about with level 
heads. Their movements over the 
honey-strewn post reminded me of the 
curious crowds that visit the circus 
grounds on Sunday afternoon while 
tents are being stretched and wagons 
unloaded. 


At nine o’clock when I re-visited the 
old post, I found more Ants there than 
I had seen in the daytime. They did 
not propose to let any of the honey 
go to waste, and before midnight the 
honey which had so strangely ap- 
peared was all harvested, the crowd 
was orderly, and each Ant was busily 
at work as normal] Ants move about. 





Random Notes on Nature 


Many plants are vegetable cliff 
dwellers. Purple Cliff Brake is one 
of the most noted of the dainty fern 
cliff dwellers that stays to the lime- 
stone. Yellow Wood Sorrel, three- 
seeded Mercury, Red Dead Nettle, and 
Moth Mullein seem to delight in climb- 
ing walls, while Hackberry, Elm, and 
Pines are trees that sometimes scale 
high cliffs, where they appear to pros- 
per on little or no income. 


The males of the black solitary Bees 
that visit the blossoms of the wild 
Sweet Potato are very lazy fellows, 
who purposely remain in the flower 
and let it close them up inside about 
noon each day. One Bee to each blos- 
som is the rule and he remains inside 
until the following morning. 


The English Sparrow is a plucky 
fellow. He will tackle the largest 
Grasshopper, and may often be seen 
wrestling with a huge Harvest Fly. 
He is insectivorous as well as a hearty 
seed-eater. 


THE 
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Editorial Notes 


“THERE are really no black sheep in 

the Poppy family, but of them all 
the Shirley Poppy is undoubtedly the 
favorite, at least among the annuals 
because of the great range and deli- 
cacy of its colors. 

True Shirley Poppies are single and 
have a white base, with yellow or white 
stamens, anthers and pollen, with no 
suggestion of black in any part of the 
flower. 

They will grow in any good garden 
soil but need plenty of sunshine and 
should be sowed where they are to 
bloom. 

While they are not very lasting as 
cut flowers they may be kept for a 
couple of days if they are cut as soon 
as they have pushed their caps off, im- 
mediately dropped into a pail of water, 
and set in a cool, dark place for a 
couple of hours. They can then be 
arranged as you please and will keep 
very well for a day or two by which 
time there will be plenty more. 


A sturdy thumb and finger is a val- 
uable garden implement for the pur- 
pose of pinching back the things like 
Cosmos, Dahlias and other plants that 
are inclined to grow “leggy.” If this 
pinching back is begun in June the 
plants will grow compact and shapely 
and be full of bloom. 


There ought to be a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Plants. To 
start a lot of plants and then let them 
dwindle and die of sheer neglect is a 
reprehensible form of waste. If our 
mansions in Heaven are “built of the 
material that we send up,” the gardens 
around some of them will certainly be 
a pretty shabby lot, but think what 
the gardens of the hybridizers will be 
if all their dreams come true! A. P. 


If you are fortunate enough to have 
a boulder on your place too big to 
move easily don’t try to do it, but 
make a “feature” of it. A few tall 
Ferns or flowering plants at the back 
with irregular patches of low-growing 


plants at the sides may easily make it 
the most attractive thing on the 
place,—to a discerning eye. But don’t 
use double flowers or those too plainly 
“gardenesque.” Make them look as if 
they had come—not simply been put 
there. A. P. 


A useful article and a great aid to 
tidiness is a light box or basket into 
which all weeds, dead leaves, etc., can 
be thrown when working in the gar- 
den. It saves the labor of picking 
up the refuse thrown in heaps and 
keeps the lawn from being littered 
with loose dirt. A little cart is even 
better than either of these. A good 
way to support the garden hose is to 
stick the spading fork in the ground 
and put the nozzle of the hose through 
the handle. 


We are very glad to be able this 
month to print in this department an 
article on the Lilac Leaf Miner by 
such an authority as C. B. Hutchings 
of the Entomological Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
Canada. This pest has unfortunately 
established itself in large numbers in 
Utica. We hope it can be checked be- 
fore it spreads through the country. 





Useful Hints for July 


r PLANTS of any kind are inclined 
to be backward get some nitrate of 
soda, put a teaspoonful on the ground 
around each plant and hoe it in. If 
there is no sign of rain coming within 
a few hours water the ground thor- 
oughly and improvement will soon be 
manifest. 


Weeding, hoeing and spraying are 
still the order of the day. This first 
business over, the next thing in order 
will be to visit all the plants that are 
just going out of bloom and gather all 
the faded stems, seed pods and so on, 
both to make the garden look neater 
and to save the strength of the plants. 
Many plants will continue blooming if 
they are not allowed to go to seed. 
Some plants, notably the Perennial 
Cornflower, become a nusiance by self- 
sowing if allowed to form seed. 


July is a good time to increase your 
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stock of shrubs by the layering 
method. Many Roses and most Shrubs 
will root if layered. To do this cut 
green stems with a long slanting end 
or scrape the under side of the branch, 
peg it down firmly in a shallow trench, 
cover with soil, and water thoroughly. 
Some plants do best if layered without 
being separated from the parent shrub 
or vine. In this case the separation 
should be made next Spring. The 
Thousand Beauty Rose roots well this 
way. 

Bulb catalogues are arriving now 
and during the hot days of early July 
is a good time to make out your order 
for bulbs to be set out in October. 


Plants that are growing up spindling 


’ should be pinched back and forced to 


a more bushy growth. Also keep the 
end of Tomato plants pinched off and 
all side branches, so that the strength 
of the plants can go into producing 
fruits. Squash and Melon vines should 
also have their tips nipped. 


Cut the grass frequently and allow 
the little short clippings to remain on 
the lawn. These form a good fertilizer 
and mulch for the grass. If the lawn 
is not mowed more than once a week 
the clippings will be too long to leave 
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as they will turn brown and make the 
lawn look very unsightly. 


If you want plenty of bloom on the 
Chrysanthemums do not neglect them 
now. They need plenty of water, and 
some fertilizer applied every two or 
three weeks. 


July is about the best time for sepa- 
rating and setting out Iris. If started 
now it should make a good growth and 
be sure to bloom next Spring. Cut the 
foliage part way off to save the 
strength of the roots. 


Remember, do not water at all un- 
less you intend to make a thorough 
job of it. Light sprinkling does more 
harm than good as it causes shallow 
root growth. The roots naturally go 
in search of water; if this is on the 
surface only they will go up to get it. 
Of course this means weak plants 


As the Gladioli are growing up they 
should be staked or when the blossoms 
come they will tip over. Other tall 
plants will need tying also. Do this 
with considerable care, to hide the 
stake as much as possible and give 
freedom of motion to the stems. 
Never bunch a plant all up with one 
string. Such tying gives far from a 
pleasing effect. 





An Enemy of the Lilac 


BY C. B. HUTCHINGS 


Entomological Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 


HE introduction into Canada of 

the Lilac Leaf Miner, Gracilaria 

syringella Fabr., in all probability 
has taken place in very recent years 
through the importation of European 
nursery stock of which Lilacs and 
Deutzias form a considerable part. 

Any injury this insect may have 
caused previous to 1923, when it was 
first discovered in Canada, does not 
appear to have attracted any atten- 
tion, nor could any mention of it be 
found in either Canadian or United 
States records up to that time. Dur- 
ing the Summer of 1923, however, 
the larvae were observed for the first 
time in Ottawa. In August of that 
year the writer happened to be pass- 
ing one day through the grounds of 
the Victoria Museum and noticed that 
the Lilacs there appeared to be very 
unthrifty. Upon closer examination 
it was found that a Leaf Miner was 
responsible for the injury. A brief 
survey of the Lilac Bushes in that 
neighborhood revealed the fact that 
a large number of them were affected 
in the same way. Specimens taken 
were identified as Gracilaria syringella 
Fabr. and proved to be the first record 
of its kind for Eastern Canada. 

That same year, Professor Caesar, 
Provincial Entomologist for Ontario, 
in his report for “Insects of the Sea- 
son,” stated that he had received sev- 
eral complaints from Guelph, New- 





castle and Toronto about Lilacs being 
injured by a small caterpillar. This 
insect proved to be the Lilac Leaf 
Miner. Since that year the pest has 
spread rapidly and is now established 
in Ottawa, Toronto, Guelph and other 
places in western Ontario. 


A glance at the European records 
of Gracilaria syringella Fabr. show 
it is considered by investigators there 
to be a serious pest on all Lilacs. It 
is known to attack also Deutzias, 
Euonymous, Legustrum and Fraximus, 
but according to our Canadian records 
up to the present time, it has been 
found only on Lilac. 

From our studies of the life history 
made during the Summer of 1924 and 
since, the following facts have been 
determined :— 

There are two generations—the first 
early in the season and the second 
about Midsummer. Pupation occurs 
on the ground in the leaf litter, and 
the moths emerge therefrom about the 
third week in May, (in Canada). Eggs 
are deposited in small groups on the 
underside of the leaves near. the axile 
of the midribs and larger veins. At 
first, the young larva works as a miner 
and indicates its presence in the leaf 
by a small reddish-brown spot. Not 
infrequently several larvae will be 
found working together in the same 
location, and with the coalescing of 
the mines the leaf soon becomes 
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bladdery and shrivelled. After three 
weeks the larvae leave the mines, come 
to the exterior and begin rolling the 
leaves. The roll is usually made from 
the tip inwards, (though side rolling 
is also common) and is held down by 
strong, thick silken bands. Feeding 
takes place from within the roll, sev- 
eral larvae often being together. 

In about two weeks the larvae ma- 
ture, let themselves to the ground by 
a fine thread and pupate there among 
the rubbish and surface soil. 

The amount of time required to 
complete the entire life history is 
about two months. 

The second generation follows in a 
fortnight and is ready to emerge 
about the end of July or beginning of 
August. Their attack is more severe 
than the first generation, consequently 
by the end of September there is little 
chance of any green foliage being left. 

In our control experiments we have 
found satisfactory results from -the 
use of nicotine sulphate. This ma- 
terial applied in the proportion of 144 
tablespoonfuls to each gallon of water, 
kills the young larvae in the mines 
and also the older ones in the rolls. 
The best time to apply the mixture is 
early in June when the leaves begin to 
show the spots. A second application 
should follow a fortnight later if the 
spots continue to appear. In cases 
where the leaf rolling stage has been 
reached it may be well to strengthen 
the solution slightly. The addition of 
a little soap will help the material to 
adhere to the foliage much better. 
The spray should be fine and thor- 
oughly applied, especially on the un- 
derside of the leaves. It is also advis- 
able when convenient to pick and de- 
stroy in the early season any spotted 
leaves noticed on the tree. Much good 
can be effected in this way. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with this insect, the follow- 
ing brief description may be of some 
assistance :— 

The adult is a very small dark-. 
brown moth, about 4 mm. long, with 
a wing-expanse of 10 mm. The upper 
wings are brown and crossed with six 
irregular yellow patches; while the 
under ones are grey-brown and 
fringed. The moths are active during 
the twilight hours. 

The caterpillar when fully grown is 
8 mm. long 1144 mm. broad, dull glassy 
in appearance and_ spindle-shaped. 
The head is smooth, conspicuous and 
of a yellowish color. There are sev- 
eral long hairs near the last segment 
of the abdomen. 

The pupa which is enclosed in a thin 
cocoon of white silk is about 4 mm. 
long and of a yellowish cast. Though 
difficult to locate they may be found 
with a littie care hidden away amongst 
the ground litter attached to dead 
leaves, bits of soil and such like ma- 
terial which may afford convenient 
surface for adherence. 

(Sulphate has been added to Black 
Leaf 40 and the latter is now a 40% 
solution of nicotine sulphate.) M. P. T. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





ULY is a dreamy, lazy sort of season 
J when oftentimes we prefer to be as 

inactive as possible; when we want 
to lie in some shady nook and let the 
droning Bees and twittering Birds lull 
us to sleep. But July, in spite of the 
drowsiness she instills, is a busy month. 
Harvest is in full swing, and fields of 
golden, waving wheat are fast falling 
victims to the knives of modern farm 
machinery, magically transforming the 
rippling grain into picturesque rows of 
wheat shocks. 


The wild flowers of July have changed 
from the low tender shoots of Spring to 
the taller and tougher stocks of flowers 
giving a hint of Autumn. 


Queen Ann’s Lace or Wild Carrot has 
opened its white, umbrella-like cluster 
of flowers, and the roadsides are gay 
with their blossoms. 


The formidable Thistle which, in weeks 
earlier we looked upon with contempt 
and could think no good of it, surprises 
us this month with its blossoms,—beau- 
tiful, fluffy, purple plumes. The plumes 
contain a nectar that attracts the flying 
insects, and as they visit one blossom 
after another they bring about cross fer- 
tilization upon which the Thistle depends 
for existence. Ants and other crawling 
insects would also enjoy the honey, but 
Nature has provided the stock and leaves 
with a needle-like covering, and few ants 
ever attain the cherished goal; the nectar 
must be saved for the emissaries that 
will cover the greater distances. 


The Painted Lady Butterfly and the 
Plumed Thistle are associated the world 
over. Wherever the Thistle is found is 
also found the beautiful little Painted 
Lady who thinks Thistle leaves the best 


place on which to deposit her eggs. And 
she does this with good reasoning, for 
Thistle leaves are the food that her 
rather nondescript children thrive upon. 


The Thistle is also of historical im- 
port. When the Danes invaded Scotland 
they marched barefoot at night to 
quietly surprise the enemy. All might 
have been well with the Danes had not 
one of their number stepped on a Thistle. 
As can well be imagined, his cry of pain 
aroused the sleeping Scots and saved the 
day,—or night,—for them. Have you 
ever noticed the Thistle on the Scotch 
emblem? 


The grey-blue haze that the blossoms 
of the Chickory casts over a meadow, is 
a July memory long to be cherished. 
Chickory, an invader from Europe, is 
known to many as a coffee substitute or 
an adulteration for that beverage. How- 
ever we may or may not like the flavor, 
we adore the blossoms of the plant. 


When we go on a ramble this month, 
we are very likely to come back with 
numerous little green burrs,* and hooked 
and barbed seeds clinging tenaciously to 
our clothing. Nature has plotted against 
us to insure the seeds of certain of her 
children being scattered far and wide. 
As we tramp through bramble and weeds, 
all unknown to us, perhaps hundreds of 
these little pests will attach themselves 
to our garments in hope of getting free 
transportation to pastures new. In their 
enthusiasm to hang on perhaps their 
tiny barbs will prick us, and then alas, 
for them and us too, they are discovered. 


If we look closely we find green seed 


*As a boy I knew these as 


“stick-tights.” 
— (Editor) 














On warm July days we long for a plunge in the cooling waters 
(Catawba Island, Ohio; my favorite vacation resort) 
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pods among the leaves of the gpri 
flowers and on some of the trees, Evert 
where, always, we find Nature preparing 
to carry on in the seasons to follow. 


The Birds have, for the m 
finished with family cares by the latter 
part of the month. The Goldfinch how- 
ever is a late nester, and July finds him 
in the act of building his little cup-like 
cradle, usually on a shrub or small tree 
seldom more than six or eight feet from 
the ground. Down from the Thistle 
forms a great part of his nest materia] 
which he mysteriously glues together 
Seed from this same Thistle is an im. 
portant item on his menu. 


The happy Bobolinks that have been 
making the meadows merry for the past 
two months, have started with their 
families on their Southern trip. Very 
leisurely they travel, not leaving the 
Southern part of the United States untii 
late Fall on their way to South America. 


In July we must drink to the fullest 
of the bird chorus. Already perhaps 
some of the voices are still, but -when 
August comes we will have no organized 
chorus. A snatch of song here, a few 
notes there, will be just about all the 
bird music we will have. Love songs 
and lullabies will have gone into the 
discard. 


The marshy ponds of July offer in- 
ducements to the wild flower lover. The 
gorgeous Marsh or Rose Mallow is be- 
ginning to open the latter part of the 
month. Great clusters of these beauties 
are there to delight the eye of he who 
seeks them. 


In company, and vying with the Mal- 
low for honors are the white, waxen 
Water Lilies, floating on the still surface 
like dainty water Nymphs. The yellow 
Water Lily will also be found in abun- 
dance, doing its share to make the marsh 
in July a place of beauty. 


When the seventh month of the year 
comes, the thoughts of many turn to 
vacation: Mountains, seashore, lake re- 
sorts. And on very warm days, we un- 
fortunate inlanders long for a plunge in 
the cooling waters of our favorite vaca- 
tion rendezvous. 





Bulletin on Lilies 


David Griffiths of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has produced a Bulletin 
entitled A Score of Easily Propagated 
Lilies, which is being published as cir- 
cular No. 23, dated March 1928. This 
is a rather pretentious work of 35 
pages and well illustrated, and it may 
be had by sending 15 cents to Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Those who are interested in Lilies will 
find much of interest in this Bulletin. 





Propagating Madonna Lilies 


There is a Department Bulletin, No. 
1331, on the Madonna Lily which can 
be had by sending five cents, (coin) to 
Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 

This Bulletin has considerable de- 
tails on propagating, culture, etc. 
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The Modern Gladiolus 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER-ROUZER, (Minn.) 


Aladdin’s passage through the un- 

derground garden, to secure the 
wonderful lamp for the magician, always 
thrilled me, because of the jewels of 
many colors that he found growing there. 
A little later in life I was entranced by 
the sparkling of lights on diamonds, the 
pale fire of amethysts, the warm glowing 
of garnets, like that of live coals of fire, 
by the changing colors of opals, the 
pinks, blues and greens, and by the 
opaque loveliness of pearls. Now all 
of these seem to me as but pieces of 
colored glass, for I have possessed a gar- 
den of living jewels, springing out of 
the earth, all in a vivid setting of foli- 
age,—generous jewels of pink and rose, 
of salmon and yellow, of purest white, 
of satiny red, of the soft red of velvet, 
of blazing red, like fire, of dark wine 
color, of lilac, of. blue, of purple-red, of 
orange and saffron, of yellow and soft 
cream, in GLADIOLI—so many colors 
and combinations of colors that one may 
become intoxicated with the plenteous- 
ness of beauty. ; ; 

I grant to the aristocratic Rose her 
crown, and pay due homage to the chaste 
princess, the Lily. I am entranced with 
the serene blue loveliness of the Lark- 
spur, and have experienced a momentary 
sweet madness upon inhaling the fra- 
grance of the modest Sweet William. I 
delight in the pinks, reds and orange 
shades of the Snapdragon, and must re- 
turn the friendly smile of the elfin-faced 
Pansy, and lend an attentive ear to the 
pleading whisper of the little Forget- 
me-not; but of all the flowers the Gladi- 
olus is my favorite. If the high-born 
and delicately nurtured Rose be queen 
of flowers, I think the Gladiolus may 
be called prime minister, holding a 
supremacy of its own in the flower 
kingdom. 

The Gladiolus of today is a far cry 
from its Sword Lily ancestor of southern 
Europe, and from the Primulinus that 
but a few years ago drooped its upper 
petals, hood-like, to shade its heart from 
the burning sun of South Africa; for 
magicians have waved their wands over 
the wild flowers, and have bred them in 
well-cared-for gardens, till their own 
ancestors would never recognize our 
beautiful Gladioli as their offspring. 

The Gladiolus flower springs from a 
small, bulbous: corm, and is held aloft 
by a whip-like stalk that grows up from 
sword-like leaves. In our northern cli- 
mate the bulbs must be taken up each 
Autumn and stored in open trays or 
bins in dry, frost-proof basements. In 
the Spring they are planted again in the 
ground, in which respect these living 
jewels differ from the jewels of gold and 
silver, which have to be taken out of the 
earth. The Gladiolus bulb is buried un- 
der four or five inches of soil, and the 
plant and flower stalk spring forth. In 
my garden they are planted in rows 
Even with this 
space between the rows, when I go out 
in the early morning to cut some of the 


Wailea I was a child the story of 


flowers, the sword-like leaves wipe their 
dewy blades on my clothing, perhaps in 
protest against the decapitation of the 
beauties whom they guard. 


OST of our modern Gladioli fall into 
two classes. The first of these is 
called the Gandavensis. The first well 
known variety of this class was intro- 
duced in Belgium in 1841, and strange to 
say, this old variety with its rather 


‘ small, close-set, red flowers, is still grown 


in many American home gardens. It is 
called Brenchleyensis. In the early days 
many improvements were made on this 
variety in England and elsewhere. 


One of the magicians who practised 
their art on the Gladiolus in its early 
days was Victor Lemoine of Nancy, 
France, who produced the Lemoinii 
strain, widening the range of colors in 
garden-grown Gladioli. Another magi- 
cian was Max Leichtlin of Baden-Baden, 
Germany. Another was Mr. Groff of 
Canada, who gave us the Groff Hybrids, 
but it remained for an American, Mr. 
A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind., to give 
us two distinctly new types of the flower, 
the ruffled Gladiolus, first introduced in 
1907 and 1908, and the laciniated type, 
introduced in 1923. 


The other class of Gladioli is of much 
more recent origin, belonging to our own 
country, and was secured by crossing the 
Gandavensis with the wild species Prim- 
ulinus of South Africa, thus giving us 
our modern Primulinus hybrids, the 
early crosses of which came in flowers of 
orange, saffron and yellow, in shades 
unknown among the flowers of the Gan- 
davensis. 


Come with me and I will show you my 
jewels, not stingily hidden in a leather 
case, or locked away in a cold vault, but 
kept in an open garden, where all the 
world may see, if it but turn its head to 
gaze, as it rides by in limousine or tour- 
ing car, or walks along the public pave- 
ment. These jewels of mine are not set 
in scant gold or platinum, but nestled 
in Nature’s own color, green,—the 
bronze-green of a clipped Buckthorn 
hedge, and the varied greens of different 
kinds of foliage, and bordered by the 
emerald-green of grass. 


We shall pass through the cool arch- 
way of the hedge and, if you prefer, you 
may rest in o«2 of the garden seats on 
the lawn, bcneath the shade of the 
spreading branches of one of the Elms, 
and sip cool lemonade, for it is the month 
of August. 

Those patches of scarlet, pink and 
soft-white flowers, just before you, are 
Perennial Phlox, and the clumps of star- 
shaped flowers of cream and lavender, 
of old rose and yellow, held aloft by al- 
most invisible stems over close-set masses 
of delicately cut foliage, are Colum- 
bines. They have conversed with the 
painted ladies, pink and red Pyrethrum, 
in May and June, have smiled at the 
Irises and Peonies, have bowed to their 
stately cousins, the Larkspurs, and still 
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are here to greet the late summer flow- 
ers. But it is not for these that we have 
come hither; nor for the orange and red 
Gaillardias; nor the golden Coreopsis; 
nor the pink and red Cosmos, set in fern- 
like foliage; nor yet to see the cloudlike 
Baby’s Breath. We have come to see 
the pride of all the garden, the Gladioli. 

Those tall spikes of rose-pink in the 
rear of the garden are called Catherine 
Coleman, for all of my jewels have 
names, given them by the magicians who 
bred them and first introduced them to 
the world. I thought that you would 
notice Catherine Coleman first of all, for 
this is my favorite, because of its clear 
rose color. Though the flower stalk is 
as tall as myself, the flower is not coarse, 
because of its soft and melting color, 
and may be used successfully with other 
flowers in a basket. Mrs. Leon Douglas 
is the giant pink next to it, a deeper 
pink with a slightly mottled throat, and 
next to that is Giant Myrtle, of pink and 
cream, which must be seen at closer 
range to be appreciated. Those tall 
spikes of yellow are Golden Measure, 
that I am always obliged to stake, be- 
cause the stalks grow so heavy. Golden 
Measure comes to us from Holland, as 
does White Giant, with its lovely flowers 
shaped like Easter Lilies, also Red Em- 
peror, with flowers six inches across, set 
on four-foot stems, the cream-yellow 
Flora, with its heavy flower stalks and 
gracefully drooping leaves, as well as 
our pale pink Le Marechal Foch, which, 
because of its similarity of coloring, to- 
gether with its earlier blooming and 
larger flowers, has almost entirely re- 
placed the old midseason variety, 
America. To Holland, also—we owe our 
early blooming and beautiful salmon- 
pink, yellow-throated Prince of Wales, 
as popular, perhaps, among Gladiolus 
lovers, as its namesake, and the salmon- 
pink Halley, that blooms at the same 
time, beside many other worthy varieties. 


Mest of the flower magicians have 
been men, but there is one en- 
chantress who is well known to flower 
lovers, who has given to us the lovely 
Evelyn Kirtland, with its tall, slender 
spikes of rather deep pink flowers, melt- 
ing to a lighter pink, with small red 
throat blotches, the bright pink Gretchen 
Zang, and a number of newer varieties 
less well known. This enchantress is 
Mrs. Austin, a writer on floral subjects, 
as well as a gardener. 


The orange-saffron flowers that you see 
are Primulinus hybrids and are called 
Alice Tiplady. Besides these I have 
Arlon, Ming Toy, Jewel, Salmon Beauty, 
Altair, and the golden Souvenir, though 
there are many more, and many that 
have been bred away from the original 
orange and yellows. For instance, we 
have the lovely crimson-throated, pink- 
petaled Elizabeth Tabor, somewhat re- 
sembling the old mid-season variety of 
that color, Mrs. Frank Pendleton; but 
Elizabeth Tabor blooms much earlier. 


There are reds to suit every taste, 
from the wine-black of Splendorra, the 
black-red of Circe, the crimson-purple 
of the tall, ruffled giant, Purple Glory, 
the dark-red of Mrs. Willard Richardson, 
a product of Richard Diener of Cali- 
fornia, whose beauty is quite unlike that 
of any other Gladiolus; the ruffied, vel- 
vety-red of Rosalind, the satin-like crim- 
son of Crimson Glow, the bold, bright-red 
of Diana, the blazing scarlet of Scarlano, 
another ruffled beauty; the cardinal red 
of Flaming Vale, the inky-red of Red 
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Fire, the scarlet of Scarlet Princeps, and 
many more. 

In orange we have, besides the Prim- 
ulinus hybrids that I have shown you, 
the beautiful, ruffled Natalie, the Dutch 
Rubini and the poorer, though pretty, 
Majestic. There are others, of course, 
but I have no more. 

In lavenders there are quite a number 
of good ones, as all hybridizers are striv- 
ing for the perfect, but elusive, blue 
Gladiolus, but I have tried only a few, 
and now have only Sweet Lavender, 
which is but faintly lavender, purple- 
throated and large-flowered, Youell’s 
Favorite, a very late lavender having 
nine florets open at once on the stem, and 
Byron L. Smith, of a lovely pastel shade, 
yellow-throated, and altogether  deli- 
cately-beautiful, which, combined with 
the golden Souvenir, that in my garden 
always blooms’ simultaneously with 
Byron L. Smith, makes as lovely a basket 
of flowers as one could wish for. Mrs. 
F. C. Peters is another good lavender 
that I have lost, but mean to have again. 

Of pinks there are so many beauties 
that I should weary you if I were to at- 
tempt to name all that even I possess 
and know, so I shall mention only a few 
that come readily to mind, besides those 
I have already mentioned. Peach Rose 
is a deep-rose with a crimson throat 
blotch, and Indian Maid resembles it, 
but the pink is more clouded. Sweet 
Rose is a larger and better flower on this 
same order. Dr. Walter Van Fleet is an 
exquisite blending of rose-pink and 
cream. E. J. Shaylor is a favorite of 
mine among the pinks. This variety is of 
a deep rose-pink, with ruffled petals. 
Crinkles is a peach-blossom pink and in- 
tensely ruffled. Mr. Phipps is a pink 
that sometimes has as many as nineteen 
or twenty florets open at one time. A 
distinctly different pink is Wm. Kent, of 
a light flesh color “with golden ochre 
throat.” This variety bloomed for me 
and I thought it beautiful, but it did not 
appeal to me as the deeper shades do. 
Another soft, lovely pink is Giant Nymph, 
from the same magician as Catherine 
Coleman, Mr. Joe Coleman. 

In whites I have only White Wonder, 
which is lovely, but is not as pure white 
as are Carmen Sylva, Marie Kunderd 
and White Giant. 

I must show you my American Beauty, 
named because of its resemblance to the 
Rose of that name, also my Anna Eberius 
and Henry Ford, all from Richard 
Diener. Henry Ford, which seems to be 
an improved Anna Eberius, sold, when 
first introduced, for $200. a bulb, but 
now is quite inexpensive. The color is 
rose-purple. 





Mrs. Dr. Norton Gladiolus 
Bulbs Store Poorly 


As everybody who has had experi- 
ence knows, a rather large percentage 
of the mature bulbs of the Gladiolus 
variety Mrs. Dr. Norton is inclined 
to various sorts of rot in storage. My 
own experience is much the same as 
the other growers and I have been 
growing Norton since the second year 
it was introduced. 

My results during the present Win- 
ter, however, have been different than 
ever before, in that I have been able 
to winter through large bulbs of Nor- 
ton in prime condition with only a 
small proportion of loss. This has not 


been owing to any special storage con- 
ditions nor any special handling, and I 
attribute the difference in results 
largely to the fact that the bulbs were 
grown on new ground and this ground 
was richer in fertility than I have be- 
fore had available. 


It is a fact, (not so well known as it 
should be,) that different varieties of 
Glads behave differently under differ- 
ent conditions. Some do not need it 
and will not stand too much feeding. 
Others (Europa for instance) demand 
feeding for even fair results. This is 
a subject decidedly worth the careful 
consideration of Gladiolus growers. 
Study your varieties under various 
conditions and it may give you some 
interesting information. 


MADISON COOPER 





How to Loosen Glads With a Fork 


—_— may think anybody knows 
how to do that, but I have never 
seen my help do it rightly without 
instruction. 

Put the right hand (unless you are 
left handed) on top of the fork handle, 
knuckles up. The lower hand will 
simply guide the stroke. Lift the 
right or driving hand about as high 
as your ear, holding it perpendicular 
or even leaning a little over the row. 
Strike down and instantly drop the 
top hand down until the arm is 
straight. This gives a long pry— 
about twice as much as if the fork 
were taken in the spading position— 
and you do not bend your back much 
and do not lift at all. I work just like 
a machine, making about thirty 
strokes per minute. This refers to 
digging ordinary size bulbs. I like to 
thrust the fork down as close to the 
bulbs as is safe. 


There should be some way of loosen- 
ing the bulbs, better than with a fork, 
for cheap stuff; such as the under- 
cutting tool used by nurserymen in 
root pruning or digging trees but that 
requires two horses.* I think a one- 
horse tool could be made, attached to 
a plow beam and so arranged as to 
pass under the row on one side and 
lift a little. I used such a thing years 
ago, but it was not adjusted quite 
right and was hard to keep in the 
ground. 

Geo. S. WoopRUFF, (Iowa) 


*A beet-digger is used by some of the large 
growers of Glads, fur ivosening when digging, 
drawn by two horses. 





Venus’ Flytrap 


ENUS’ FLYTRAP is one of the 

most remarkable of the insect- 
trapping plants, and is found only in 
certain sandy swamps near Wilming- 
ton, N. C. The leaf-blade is con- 
structed so as to work like a steel 
trap; the two halves snapping together 
like the teeth of a trap. This trap is 
sprung by sensitive hairs, like feel- 
ers, that are developed on the leaf- 
surface. When one of these is touched 
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by a flying or hovering 


i 
trap snaps shut and the vince, te 


insect is 


imprisoned. A digestive fluid is then 
food material 


excreted and the 


utilized. 


The upper surface of each i 

is covered with circular clands ai 
with a purplish fluid. If the insect j 
very minute and not worth digestin : 
it is often able to escape between the 
interlocked spines. But usually it is 
retained and pressed so tightly, its 
form may be distinguishable from the 
outside. The leaf thus forms itself 
into a temporary stomach, secreting 
quite profusely an acid solution, that 
— dissolves the soft part of the 
insect. 


A plant that had imprisoned an ip- 
sect was once kept under observation 
after a small hole had been made be- 
low the insect, and for nine days the 
secretions continued to flow and drop 
through the opening. 


Leaves that are made to close over 
insoluble bodies, reopen in less than 
twenty-four hours. But if closed over 
live bodies remain closed for many 
days and after opening are torpid and 
will not act again for a long time: 
one leaf rarely working more than 
twice. After that the stem of the leaf 
weakens and drops to the ground. But 
new and robust leaves are continually 
growing throughout the Summer. 

This plant has another attractive 
feature beside the leaves, as it bears 
dainty umbels of small, waxy-white 
flowers, at the tip of a stout erect 
stem, which keep well as cut flowers, 


Mrs. M. N. WILCOX, ( Kans.) 


Venus’ Flytrap 
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Birds in the Garden. and Orchard 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


OST of us realize in a general 
M way that Birds are useful in 

keeping insects in check. Even 
the Robin and Catbird are sufficiently 
helpful that they might be forgiven 
for their raids on the Cherries and 
small fruits, but it is only when some 
patient investigator presents the re- 
sults of his observations that we are 
impressed by the amazing numbers of 
destructive insects accounted for by 
single Birds of some species. Such a 
report is before me. 


Unless Pear trees are very well 
sprayed, the spurs and_ smaller 
branches are conspicuously blackened 
with a sooty material which is not 
natural to the Pear tree. In the Fall 
it is often found on the fruits and in 
late Summer it is conspicuous on the 
leaves. 

This is a black fungous growth 
which is found commonly on trees and 
fruits wherever it can find suitable 
material on which to grow. As har- 
vest time approaches, this sooty dis- 
coloration may be found on Apples, 
where it is known as sooty blotch. 
Aphids excrete a honeydew on which 
it thrives to blacken the leaves and 
twigs. 

On the Pear tree this black dis- 
coloration betrays the presence of the 
Pear Psylla, which, like aphids, pro- 
vides a favored food material for the 
fungus. The Psylla is one of the most 
serious pests of the Pear and is so 
common that the blackened appear- 
ance of the spurs cften passes un- 
noticed as a naturai attribute. This 
tiny insect, however, is responsible for 
the partial or entire failure of Pears 
in many orchards. 

Birds have been seen feeding on the 
adult Pear Psyllas in Winter, when 
they are dormant in crevices of the 
bark, and it has been suspected that 
Birds were also instrumental in re- 
ducing the numbers of the insects in 
Summer, but no definite information 
has been available. The problem was 
brought to the attention of T. T. Odell, 
Assistant Professor of Biology at 
Hobart College, who undertook an in- 
vestigation. The result of his work 
has been published as Bulletin 549 of 
the New York Experiment Station. 


Mr. Odell found that Chickadees ate 
large numbers of Pear Psyllas during 
the Winter, and estimated the number 
at an average of 1000 per Bird per 
day, when they were active. Golden- 
crowned Kinglets he rated at 1500 per 
day each. He found that the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch ate Psyllas to the 
extent of almost one-fourth of its diet. 


This wholesale destruction of over- 
wintering insects must have a tre- 
mendous effect on numbers during the 
following Summer, for each overwin- 
tering insect may be responsible for 
an enormous brood before the end of 
the season. All sentiment aside, it 
would seem to be a highly profitable 
proposition for the gardener and 
orchardist to provide comfortable 
quarters for Birds on the premises the 
whole year around. 

Mr. Odell also investigated the pos- 
sibilities in attracting Birds to the 
orchard. He found that the number 
of Chickadees could be increased but 
had no success in increasing the num- 
bers of Downy Woodpeckers and 


White-breasted Nuthatches. There is 


no known method of increasing the 
numbers of migrant Kinglets and 
Warblers. The method which seems 
most likely to meet with success, he 
said, is to provide suitable shelter in 
the form of hedges and thickets. Ef- 


- forts to induce Birds which are known 


to eat Psyllas to become summer resi- 
dents in the orchard have failed, but 
Mr. Odell is of the opinion that some 
method can be found to induce Chick- 
adees at least to nest in the vicinity 
of the orchard in which the investiga- 
tion was made. 





Layering Grapes 


HEN vigorous old Grapevines of 

the right varieties are available 
and only a few new vines are desired, 
layering affords a ready and very satis- 
factory means of propagation. Layers 
have better root systems than nursery 
plants and transplant better. Layer- 

















A well-rooted Grape Layer 


(New vines are very 
easily grown in this way) 
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wer and His Pr oblems 


ing is quickly and easily done and 
should be employed more generally. 

There are several ways of layering 
Grapevines. One of the best is to 
leave a long cane of last year’s growth 
when pruning, and bend it into a shal- 
low trench when the new shoots are 
about a foot long. The old cane is 
buried with three or four inches of 
earth and the leafy new shoots allowed 
to stand upright. Rooting at the bases 
of the new shoots is facilitated by 
nicking the under-side of the cane 
with a knife, opposite the points from 
which the shoots originate. 


The layer shown in the illustration 
was put down in Midsummer after 
the new shoots had made a growth of 
several feet, and a little earth was 
kicked over the bases of the new 
shoots. It was roughly done and took 
about half a minute. The photograph 
was taken in April of the next Spring. 
The two canes at the right are well 
rooted and may now be cut free to 
form two vigorous new vines. A third 
on the left has a better start than 
most nursery vines. 


Grapes are so easily grown and are 
so deservedly popular as a garden 
fruit that every gardener should be 
able to supply his family abundantly 
at little expense. 





Renovating the Strawberry Bed 


J, grote gardeners plant a new 
Strawberry bed each Spring and 
carry it for one crop only. That re- 
duces hand labor to a minimum, for 
weeds are much more troublesome 
during the second than in the first 
Summer. It also makes for large fine 
a for the first crop is usually the 
est. 


If the bed is to be carried for a sec- 
ond crop it should be thoroughly reno- 
vated as soon as possible after the 
harvest season. The bed cannot be 
held as it is for another season. The 
plants must grow and new plants will 
be set from runners, until the bed is 
choked by a superabundance of plants 
which crowd and shade and interfere 
with each other. 


The plants which have fruited will 
produce many more crops if properly 
handled, but the best berries come 
from the new plants. The important 
thing in renovation is to make room 
for new plants. 


There are many ways to renovate 
Strawberry beds. One of the easiest 
ways is to cut down the width of the 
rows to a narrow strip of plants. On 
strong soils, when renovation is un- 
dertaken promptly after the harvest, 
six or eight inches is wide enough to 
leave the row. Under less favorable 
circumstances a width of a foot may 
be better. 


The rows may be cut down with a 
plow or a hoe and the plants turned 
under or removed and destroyed. The 
remaining narrow strip of plants 
should be thinned until all the oldest 
and the weakest are gone, leaviny 
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vigorous plants ten inches to one foot 
apart. 

Then a little earth should be drawn 
in around the crowns and a little com- 
mercial fertilizer sifted in between 
the plants. A fertilizer high in ni- 
trogen is good to stimulate the forma- 
tion of new plants. Unless they are 
formed promptly they will hardly have 
time to develop strong fruit buds be- 
fore cold weather stops growth for the 
season. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


The season for thinning is now at 
hand. The sooner it is done after 
the normal June drop, the better. Thin 
Apples and Pears to a distance of five 
to seven or eight inches, depending 
upon the variety and the condition of 
the tree. Thin Peaches to about four 
inches and Plums to such a distance 
that they will not touch when mature. 


The fruiting canes of red, black, 
and purple Raspberries have done 
their work when the crop is matured 
and might as well be cut out to make 
room for the new canes and to remove 
from the plantation such insect and 
disease pests as they may carry. They 
may be left in without serious damage 
until pruning time next Spring, but 
they are easiest to cut now. 


The part of the Summer most trying 
to plants is now approaching. Con- 
sistent cultivation is now in order to 
remove the competition of weeds, and 
to conserve moisture. A good mulch 
is an excellent substitute and it re- 
quires less attention. 


Keep on hand a little nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia for 
plants which lag behind in growth. 
As long as rains are frequent they 
may be used with telling effect, but 
they are inactive when applied in a 
dry period unless they are carefully 
worked into the soil. 


Every ‘State Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station distributes 
a great deal of material of interest 
and value to the gardener. Most of 
this material is drawn with local con- 
ditions in mind and that adds to its 
reliability. Many gardeners’ keep 
their names on the mailing lists of 
their State Colleges and receive this 
material free of charge as it is issued, 
and many others would find it well 
worth while to do so. 


The United States Department’ of - 


Agriculture publishes bulletins on 
many subjects related to the growing 
of crops of all kinds. These bulletins 
contain many valuable hints for the 
gardener and a library of them is a 
valuable asset. They are distributed 
free of charge by congressmen and by 
the Department of Information, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. A post card 
will bring a list. 


The best place to store Currants, if 
you are not ready to use them when 
they ripen, is right on the bushes. 
They will hang for several weeks with- 
out serious deterioration. They are 
best for jelly, though, before they are 
fully ripe. 
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Common Wild Cherries m 
heavy infestations of Black Knots pr 
often are responsible for trouble with 
this disease in neighboring Plum 
trees. The Cherries should either be 


eradicated in the vicinity of Ply 
pruned free of Black Knot in Soria 





Have a Model Strawberry Patch! 


BY EDWARD ORMEROD 


“When a woman will, she will— 
You may depend on’t; 
And when she wont...” 


HAT was what kept Strawberries 

off that piece of ground at the 

front of our enormous lawn, for 
vears. It had always been a flower 
bed, and the flower bed it must re- 
main! 

Personally, I had much rather the 
beauty of a well-tended Strawberry 
patch than the crazy disorder of an 
unkempt flower bed where plants with 
names like popular diseases vie with 
weeds of still more unpronounceable 
nomenclature! As a flower bed, it 
was much too big to receive the proper 
attention, but as a Strawberry patch 
I have managed to attend to its rear- 
ing for one year at least. 


It came about through persistence, 
which, we are told, will wear holes in 
rocks! In a fit of exasperation on the 
part of a certain party, I was granted 
permission to tear up the flower bed! 
Senator Dunlap occupies it now! Neat 
rows of matting Strawberry plants 
make as good a border as Hollyhocks 
and Asters run amuck, ever did! 


I’ve almost sweat blood over that 
patch! There’s an infernal machine 
called by courtesy a hand cultivator ;—- 
my wife said I must just run that up 
and down a time or two a week, be- 
tween the rows of Strawberry plants 
to keep down weeds and maintain what 
she called a “mulch.” I thought at 
first she said something about a 
“cinch,” but I found shortly that there 
was no cinch about Strawberry rais- 
ing, though I did learn to maintain 
the mulch. The pounds I have taken 
off between those Strawberry rows, 


behind that cultivator! The loads of 
fertilizer I have wheel-barrowed onto 
it! 

In a catalogue of the cultivator 
things, I found a picture of a man 
nonchalantly strolling along behind 
one of the machines,—I believe he was 
smoking a pipe! The liars! Ag if 
any man could run a hand cultivator 
and have enough breath left to draw 
a pipe! I’m going to write about 
catalogues some time! 


WE COVERED the plants in the 
Fall with a lot of the bushy 
growth from our Asparagus patch, to 
prevent damage from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing in Fall and Spring. 
Same night a gale of wind tore across 
the country and in the morning we 
found all our Asparagus neatly piled 
against a close wire fence a quarter 
of a mile away! 

We had to put it back on the Straw- 
berries again, and under the mast 
vigorous protest I carried from the 
fence numerous flat stones to anchor 
the Asparagus on the Strawberry 
plants. Earlier I had personally re- 
moved thousands of those stones with 
much pain and labor from the Straw- 
berry patch, to the fence! Now they'll 
have to be carried off again.. Oh 
well... I don’t believe in Asparagus, 
anyhow! 

I shall feel that I have earned, 
richly, the returns that we confidently 
expect from this patch of Berries in 
June! The single redeeming feature 
of the thing so far—lame back and 
sore muscles considered—is that the 
neighbors have had the grace and 
decency to admit that mine is indeed 
a model Strawberry patch! 


. Ormerod’s Strawberry Landscape 
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Concrete Kiddie-Sand-Boxes 


About the Trees 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


tractive as possible for “kiddies,” 

—as well as grown-ups,—at the 
resort in point, the proprietors of the 
LeSourdville Lake section of southern 
Ohio have arranged for some extra- 
unique sand-boxes beneath each of a 
long line of lake-side trees there. 


Tiree things shall be made as at- 











arranged, to lure the smaller kiddies to 
come and play there. These,—plus 
the shade,—plus the charm of the 
vista presented by the long line of 
Willows,—all combine to build attrac- 
tions that bring stupendous crowds of 
neighbor-city folk from all directions 
every week-end to the lake. 








The Concrete Boxes filled with Sand 


Trees in point are, of course, Wil- 
lows; which delight in sand of just the 
sort provided,—delight in the proxim- 
ity of water ;—and, in return for be- 
ing thus favored, grace the landscape 
with their spreading foliage, and pro- 
vide the immediate vicinity with first- 
grade shade. 

The long line of trees, set edging 
the very shore-line at the hotel, at- 
tracts the eye of every passer forth- 
with, and leads the pleasure-seeking 
motorist to stop,—step off,—tarry at 
the resort for the time being; return, 
and leave his good money behind. 

Under these trees, that they may 
flourish, clean, wholesome sand, re- 
newed ever so often, is placed. Sand, 
however, if simply heaped about a 
tree-trunk, will scatter, and become 
noisome. To contain that sand, simple, 
attractive, inexpensive concrete four- 
squares have been erected, the walls 
to these descending for some distance 
into the mother ground. 

Boxes are so placed that each Wil- 
low occupies the lake-ward (and the 
sun-ward) corner,—the same corner 
with each box, to give uniformity to all. 
Care is then taken, that, inside the 
boxes, sand shall not be banked too 
high, such as to over-flow,—except 
just accidentally. 

Inexpensive sand-toys are scattered 
on the surface of each sand-lot thus 


“It’s just a simple, inexpensive thing 
to do,—planting Willows in the sand 
they love so, at the lake-edge; then 
enclosing this sand for a kiddie play- 
space beneath”; the director of the 
grove suggested, as we strolled among 
the happy children, while their parents 
rowed, bathed, swam,—free of all 
worry of them,—in the water near. 
“It is only a little thing to do, that. 
“But it pays,—extra-big,—in the end!” 





Plants for Water Garden 


— are many wild or native 
plants which add much to a Water 
Garden; once set they are there each 
year with no further work or worry. 

Swamp Violets come early in the 
Spring. Marsh Marigold makes a 
bright golden spot in late April or 
early May. Their leaves remain neat 
all Summer;—and they love to get 
their feet wet. 

Blue Flag or native Iris does not 
mind having wet feet, gives a pretty 
small blue Iris-like flower in June. 

Clumps of Trilliums make snowy 
places in May;—where, after only a 
few days have passed, a snow bank 
rested. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit is there in May 
in a fresh green suit, and will give his 
odd flower in June, followed in Sep- 
tember with a stalk of bright red 
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berries, adding a bright spot in the 
Fall. 

Forget-me-nots spread a misty blue, 
like the sky itself, in early June, and 
a few stray flowers along until late 
Fall. They delight in wet feet. 

The Marsh Buttercup takes the 
place of the Marsh Marigold in June. 

Meadow Rue gives her misty-white 
flowers in hot July. Leaves are at- 
tractive all Summer; much like a 
Maidenhair Fern. 

Pitcher Plant lifts its curious flow- 
ers in August, while its pitcher-like 
leaves hold water all Summer and ice 
in Winter. His toes must reach water. 

Cardinal Flower shows her scarlet 
head in late August and early Sep- 
tember. Her feet must always be kept 
damp. 

Bottle Gentian’s deep blue is there 
from late July until October. 

Turtlehead gives a white, faintly- 
tinted pink flower in July. 

The purple fall Aster adds a cheery 
note of color just before Jack Frost 
comes. 

Cattails add a note in the garden 
with their brown heads in Fall and 
Winter. It is best to keep their feet 
hid in boxes, or they will go walking 
all over the garden. 

Skunk Cabbage gives the first flow- 
ers in Spring. Her leaves are neat, 
but she soon will run the garden as 
she pleases. 

NELLIE LOOMIS, (N.Y.) 





A Toad in the House 


Some years ago, my two sisters were 
fashionable dressmakers in a large 
Eastern city. In their front bay 
window, they kept several rare plants 
and secured a large Toad and placed 
him among the flowers where he 
caught flies and enjoyed himself 
greatly, burrowing down in the dirt 
in a pot so you could just see his head 
at night. 

This Toad became a great pet, and 
my sisters fed him little bits of beef- 
steak held toward him on a long blunt 
needle. He would take it quick as 
lightening on his little arrow-like 
tongue. 

Occasionally, they would let him 
down on the floor to hop about for 
exercise, and he would climb up sis- 
ter’s hand and up her arm and sit on 
her shoulder. 

Sometimes he changed his coat. Be- 
ginning at the back, he would get hold 
of it and take it over his head like a 
man takes off his shirt, and then he 
swallowed his old coat, and the new 
coat would shine beautifully. 


Mrs. C. L. JEssup, (Texas) 





July is the “off month” on most 
publications and they get pretty thin 
because advertising patronage is light. 
But just look through this issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and compare it 
with any two issues of any. other two 
magazines you know of, regardless of 
month. 
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Making a Lawn 


To THE EpIToR:— 

Will you advise when and how to make a new 
Lawn on old sod land, mostly weeds and briars? 
Land slopes and 18 in. of fill would be required at 
one end to make level. m. 2. G.. C4.2.) 

Answer:—Making a Lawn from a 
weedy piece of ground calls for a great 
deal of preparation. It should be plowed, 
harrowed, and then raked, over and over 
again until roots and stones are all re- 
moved. If hand tools are to be used, 
it should be spaded and forked to the 
depth of two feet, if possible, removing 
stones, and burning the gathered rubbish 
for several weeks. All large clods should 
be broken up. The soil may be enriched 
with any good lawn fertilizer. While 
stable manure is valuable, it always 
brings in weed seed, and may result in a 
good deal of trouble from this cause. 
A standard fertilizer formula for Lawns 
consists of 4 per cent nitrogen, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and 10 per cent 
potash, applied at the rate of 10 lbs. per 
100 sq. yds., and raked in. The soil 
should then be made fine and firm by 
raking and rolling, so that it is smooth 
and well graded. There should be no 
pockets or depressions. Any filling in 
should be done with good top soil. Spaces 
along walks and drives should be sodded 
to maintain the edge. In making a new 
Lawn around a house it is well to sod the 
space directly against the walls, to pre- 
vent soiling the wall by splashing during 
heavy rains. 

A calm day should be selected for seed- 
ing, otherwise it is hard to get a good 
distribution. Any reliable seed house will 
supply a good mixture of grass seed, for 
either open or shaded situations. It may 
be sown at the rate of 100 lbs. to the 
acre, or 1 lb. to 300 sq. ft. The seeding 
should be done in two directions, dividing 
the seed into two lots, one being sown at 
right angles to the other. After sowing, 
the seed is covered by raking lightly, then 
rolling. When the young grass is about 
1% in. high it should be rolled again, 
and the first cutting given, with the 
machine set quite high, when the grass 
is three or four inches high. Thin or 
bare spots should be promptly reseeded. 
In a new Lawn annual weeds may ap- 
pear that are destroyed by a few cut- 
tings, but perennial weeds will require 
removal, root and top. 

Too close cutting during hot summer 
weather will weaken a new seeding. 
April and September are desirable pe- 
riods ‘for seeding a new Lawn. It is 
hard to get a Lawn started during our 
hot dry Summers, but E. J. G. would 
have a good opportunity to get rid of the 
weeds and briars and get the ground in 
fine order before -September—(Rural 
New-Y orker) 





Commercial Gladiolus Growing 


To THE EDITOR :— 
Is there money to be made in growing Gladi- 


olus bulbs? 
S. G. SwisHer, JR., (Wis.) 

Answer :—Of course, there is money to 
be made in growing Gladiolus bulbs, be- 
cause some hundreds of commercial 
growers are at least existing at the 
business; but this does not mean that 
you, as an individual, will necessarily 
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find the growing of Glads profitable. 
Much depends on aptitude, mental in- 
clination, soil conditions, and ability to 
market the product successfully. 

It may be stated further that the 
growing of Gladiolus bulbs has been 
rather heavily overdone, if that word can 
be properly used in this connection, dur- 
ing the past few years. As a matter of 
fact, the market is expanding very 
rapidly and probably no flower has in- 
creased in popularity during the past ten 
years as has the Gladiolus. Yet many 
who start growing bulbs for market fail 
because of the fact that they think a 
market is waiting for their product. 
This is not the case, as customers must 
be found and the business developed; and 
it is a fact that every year, quantities 
of bulbs are sold at less than the cost 
of production. 

I take this opportunity of suggesting 
to anyone interested in growing Glads 
commercially that they should start in 
the business in a-‘small way, testing their 
own adaptability for the work, and de- 
velop a market locally and in a small 
way first. It is folly for one to invest 
heavily in a business more or less un- 
known, because large commercial grow- 
ers are apparently making money. This 
suggestion applies to any line of busi- 
ness. One never sees the difficulties from 
the outside and, therefore, much money 
is wasted and much grief is encountered 
because the inexperienced person has 
more courage to undertake work in any 
line of activity than those who know the 
game. To succeed in anything, one must 
make a study of it and apply themselves 
closely. There is no business that I 
know of that will run itself and make 
money or even a mere living for the 
owner. MADISON COOPER 





Commercial Varieties of Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Last Summer you gave a list of the best com- 
mercial varieties of Peonies. Can you give me 
that list now? 7. ©. &., oD 

Answer:—1. Couronne d’Or, semi- 
double, white; late bloomer. Felix 
Crousse, full double, brilliant flame red, 
midseason. Festiva Maxima, full double, 
white, center shaded carmine; medium 
early. 

2. Duchesse de Nemours, deep pink, 
early bloomer; good, double. Edulis Su- 
perba, dark pink; early. 

3. Monsieur Jules Elie, 
silvery pink. 

4. Madame de Verneville, rosy white, 
with sulphur white guard petals. Marie 
Lemoine, a very late creamy white. 
Grandiflora, late, bright flesh pink. 

5. Baroness Schroeder, flesh, chang- 
ing to white; vigorous and excellent. 
Livingstone, a fine late flower of silvery 
pink. Monsieur Dupont, ivory white 
with lively carmine border on central 
petals. Delicatissima, a clear delicate 
pink, vigorous. Venus, light rose pink; 
midseason. 

6. Claire Dubois, ivory white, petals 
edged carmine. Delachei, semi-double, 
dark red; midseason. La Tulipe, semi- 
double, almost white; midseason. Modiste 
Guerin, bright rose pink; midseason. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 


an early 
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Questions and Answers Asked | 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state. 
ment of facts and definite information is desired 











QUESTIONS 


CHEMICAL FOR KILLING WEEDS 


I have been told that there is a Chem- 
ical for Lawn use which will kill all 
Weeds but not injure the Bluegrass. Can 
you tell me the name of this Chemical, 
and whether it is a success? 


REX CAMBLIN, (Mo.) 


BLACK LICE ON NASTURTIUMS 


I would be thankful to THE FLower 
GROWER for any information that will 
enable me to rid my Nasturtiums of the 
Black Lice which infest and almost ex- 
terminate the plants after they have 
made a very sturdy growth during the 
latter part of June and during July, 
They infest the under part of the leaves 
and it is almost impossible to reach them 
by spraying; and, at any rate, spraying 
with a tobacco solution does not seem 
to do much good. 


When I plant Nasturtiums, I put in 
the trench a heavy application of tobacco 
dust and during the months of May and 
June, I put a vretty heavy coating of 
tobacco dust on the surface of the ground 
underneath the plants, but this does not 
seem to do much good. 


S. H. ANGELL, (So. N.Y.) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS ON TULIPS 


I wish you could get some articles by 
those of experience about American 
bulbs, or home-growing of Tulips and 
Narcissi. 

I would like to know when to dig; how 
best to store; and I am especially inter- 
ested in knowing whether Tulips will’ 
run out or deteriorate if grown year 
after year in this country. 

One party told me that they had grown 
Tulips for many years with success, and 
another says they will soon run down 
in sizes and prove unsatisfactory. 

I wish I could get some safe and re- 
liable information. 


CHARLES L. Topp, (N.Y.) 


PEONIES FAIL TO BLOOM 


What is the trouble with our Peonies? 
We planted them four years ago, and 
the first and second years they were 
fine; but after that they did not bloom 
but instead sent up dozens of shoots with 
only leaves and not a single bud. 

Can some reader offer suggestions as 
to probable cause, and the remedy? We 
have some very choice Peonies. P 

I have never seen anything about this 
trouble in my reading of THE FLOWER 
GRowER. My plants are not old roots, 
but were young from the nursery when 


set. 
Mrs. R. G. Woop, (Iowa) 


RESTING AMARYLLIS AFTER BLOOMING 


Will some reader please tell me 
whether to dry up and put aside the 
Amaryllis bulbs immediately after bloom- 
ing, or to let them grow for a time, and 
let them rest in the Summer? 
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I see several references to growing 
the Amaryllis from seed, but none an- 
swering my inquiry. 

Mrs. ERNEST COOPER, (S. Car.) 


‘““THE TWELVE APOSTLES” 


What is the botanical name for a 
plant I have heard called only “The 
Twelve Apostles?” 

It has Iris-like leaves and blossoms, 
and I think twelve leaves before the 
sheath enclosing the blossom stem comes. 
The blossom is a pale, creamy yellow, 
spotted with brown, the three inner 
petals being of a lovely violet blue, 
striped with brown and black, smaller 
than an Iris. 

I had the plant fifteen months and the 
first blossom came out on Easter Day. 


It lasted only through the daylight hours 
and then withered. 


JENNIE E. Hussey, (N. H.) 


HARDY PURPLE LILY 


Can you tell me what kind of a hardy 
Lily it is that is purple? And I would 
like to know just what a Blackberry 
Lily really is. 

Mrs. L. J. KuTscHara, (Iowa) 


WANTS TO ROOT-GRAFT GYPSOPHILA 


I am very anxious to learn the process 
of root-grafting the Gypsophila. Can 
some reader supply me with this informa- 
tion or refer me to a book which will 
tell how it is done? 


R. V. PICKETT, (Colo.) 
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FLAGSTONE WALKS OF CEMENT 


Can you give me any information con- 
cerning flagstone walks? I have been 
told that they could be made out of 
cement and give the same effect as the 
genuine natural stone. Will appreciate 
any knowledge along this line. 


Mrs. CHaAs. GRESHAM, (Va.) 


IDENTITY OF MONTANA PLANT WANTED 


I am anxious to learn the name of 
a flower which I saw growing all through 
Montana, along the railroad, last August. 
It was also growing on the hills. Some 
of the plants were about two feet high 
and others smaller. The plant is 
branching. 


When I first saw them in the shade of 





A Charming Home that is “Different” 


By. Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


our homes across the narrow way 

of our lots? Since most of our 
building lots are three or four times as 
long as they are broad, does it not seem 
logical to build so that the greater di- 
mension of the house runs with that of 
the lot? If there is no good reason to 


Wien do we build the broad way of 


* continue the present practise, why do we 


use it? 

Perhaps this way of setting a house is 
an outgrowth of the front porch prin- 
ciple. People at one time were more 
concerned with what went on in the 
street than they are at present. The 
back yard did not count for much. Now 
the reverse is true. It is an English 
idea to give the house and its setting a 
quality of privacy, to take it off the 
street. This has not been so with Ameri- 
can homes, yet we are coming to believe 
in it more and more. 

This design, 5-D-28, is an example of 
what may be done with a house that has 
its long axis corresponding with the long 
axis of the lot. Of course, larger bunga- 
lows must naturally have such cor- 
respondence, but how many bungalows 
does one see in which the long axis of 
the living room corresponds with the 


long axis of the lot? It is a rare oc- 
currence. Here we see how well this 
principle may be made to work. It ap- 
plies to two-story houses with even more 
directness. 

In this design the living room has been 
given the important position in the plan 
which it deserves. The lighting and ven- 
tilation are all that they could reason- 
ably be. Placed in this position there 
is a broad expanse of green sward on 
three sides. Those parts of the house 
that are more directly associated with 
family life are placed at the rear. Cer- 
tainly this living room is the distinct 
feature of the house. Its floor level has 
been lowered and its ceiling raised so 
that there is a clear ceiling height of 
more than ten feet. In the end is a 
great window, an English addition, and 
on one flanking wall a massive fireplace. 


A PLAN OF MANY COMFORTS 


One enters the house through a covered 
portico, beyond which is a_ vestibule. 
French doors also open onto the portico 
from the dining room. The kitchen is 
placed at the rear where its connection 
with services is convenient. Among 
these may be mentioned a door to the 











side entry which leads outside and to the 
basement stairs. There is also a door 
opening onto the service yard at the rear. 
At the left two excellent bedrooms with 
bath complete the sleeping quarters. At 
the rear of one of these there is an open 
terrace, which may be enclosed if desired. 
This design is an especially beautiful 
one. The high pitched roof, massive out- 
side chimney, great window in the living 
room, and gate to the garage driveway 
are marked by English influences. Such 
a gate is sometimes erroneously called a 
“liche gate.” Whatever it may be called, 
here it forms a screen to the garage and 
adds to the privacy of the rear lot. _ 
Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish stucco, roof of shingles in varie- 
gated colors. 
Approximate width of lot: Forty feet. 
Facing: This house should be faced to 
take advantage of prevailing winds and 
best exposures. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controiled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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the hills, the flowers were not open and 
the buds were about two inches long. 
Later in the sunlight the flowers opened 
and were about three inches in diameter. 
The flowers are a creamy white and are 
something like a single Dahlia, each 
petal pointed and with stamens standing 
high in the center. 


Mrs. E. W. TorTtTeNn, (Mich.) 


TROUBLE WITH ARBOR VITAE 


I note Mr. Leon Liesenberg’s trouble 
with Arbor Vitae last Fall and Winter. 
Same thing happened to mine, some of 
them nine years old, but it began a year 
earlier. Half a dozen years ago all my 
Evergreens suffered similarly—foliage 
dried and partly shed. The experiment 
Station examined specimens, and re- 
ported no disease and suggested the need 
of more water. There was plenty of 
rainfall in last year’s wet season, but 
my soil, though good, is none too deep 
over bedrock in most places. Perhaps, 
as they grew larger, they could not get 
enough moisture even in a rainy season. 
I noticed that a line of 9-year-olds run- 
ning down a hill to damp and fairly deep 
soil, progressed in health as they went 
down hiil toward moisture. Arbor Vitae 
and Hemlock are the damp-loving Ever- 
greens. Can Mr. L.’s trouble and mine 
be due to too little moisture? On the 
other hand, I understand that this 
trouble with Arbor Vitae is prevalent 
through all this section. I’ve moved as 
many of mine as I could to a definitely 
swampy place where they'll have plenty 
of moisture, but I join with Mr. L. in 
asking for definite data. 


A. S. H., (N.Y.) 


WHY NOT THE SPICEBUSH? 


What’s the matter with Benzoin odori- 
ferum, Spicebush? 

Why don’t the nurseries offer it? An 
old-time shrub that sounds fine. Is there 
anything the matter with it? 


A. S. H., (N.Y.) 


DO CALIFORNIA WILD LILACS BLOOM 
IN THE EAST? 


Are the shrubs of Ceanothi grown 
anywhere in the East? The common 
name here is Wild Lilac and it is an 
evergreen. - Some varieties of the species 
are found in Yosemite National Park, 
Calif.; and others in various parts of 
Southern as well as Northern California. 

I have three varieties of it, C. cyaneus; 
C. thyrsiflorus, and C. arboreus hybridus. 


RONALD BorIneG, (Calif.) 


HUMMING-BIRD VINE 


Have growing in the hotbed a plant 
which is known as the Humming-Bird 
Vine. I do not know the scientific name. 
It is evergreen with the distant appear- 
ance of the California Fuchsia. The 
flowers have the exact appearance of the 
Humming-Bird, the stem forming the bill. 

Will someone give me information 
about this plant? 


C. L. NEILSEN, (Calif.) 


RUST ON AMARYLLIS 


My Amaryllis bulbs have the rust. 
Will someone please tell me what to do 
for them? Also, what causes the rust? 

Mine did not bloom last year and I 
never knew the cause until this Spring. 

I look forward to THE FLOWER GROWER 
with much pleasure. 


Mrs. J. V. Harris, (Ky.) 
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PRIMROSES ARE POISONOUS 


My sister and I cultivated and loved 
Primroses for more than a year; then 
they began to poison us so we had to 
give them up. I wonder if there is any 


variety that is not poisonous? 
JENNIE E. Hussey, (N. H.) 


HIGH-CLASS WHITE DAHLIA WANTED 


Is there a really high-class white 
Dahlia, Hybrid Cactus or Decorative, on 
the market, with the good points of 
Mrs. I. V. deWarner, for instance? I 
tried out Mrs. Warner, Mrs. E. T. F. 
Smith, and Mrs. Estes and while I have 
been able to get some magnificent blos- 
soms, they are not up to the standard 
I am seeking. My space for this ex- 
perimenting is somewhat limited and the 
word of one who has tried out and found 
a satisfactory variety of the character 
indicated, would be helpful. 


A. C. THomas, (W. Va.) 


BECHTEL’S FLOWERING CRAB 


I will be obliged if you can obtain the 
following information: 

(a) When and by whom, was the 
Flowering Crab, known as_ Bechtel’s 
Flowering Crab, introduced? 

(b) Does this Crab ever bear fruit? 

(c) In case it is not known to have 
borne fruit, is it sterile because the re- 
productive organs have become petals or 
for any other known reason? 


A. O. SNoppy, (Ohio) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED . 


I would like to have information on the 
Cyclamen. I sowed the seeds in Febru- 
ary but they did not come up by April 
10th. I want to thank someone in ad- 
vance for suggestions along this line. 


Mrs. JOHN W. THOMAS, (Penna.) 


GLADIOLUS BULBS DISAPPEAR 


Can someone tell me why, for the past 
several seasons, about one-third of my 
Gladiolus bulbs planted, simply disap- 
peared after blooming, and left nothing 
but a shell? There can hardly be any- 
thing the matter with the soil as even 
the last bloom on the tip of the stalk will 
be four to four and a half inches across. 


MAYBELLE MACPHERSON, (Ala.) 


DESCRIPTION OF ACACIA 


I will appreciate it if some reader will 
give me information regarding the plant 
called Acacia. Anything in the way of 
description, origin, or other facts will 
be useful. 


MarRIE WILLIAMS VANDEGRIFT, (Ohio) 


INFORMATION ABOUT SUCCESSFUL GARDEN 
CLUBS WANTED 


Several correspondents have written 
recently asking for information about 
the activities and general scope of Gar- 
den Clubs. The information desired con- 
sists of the business handling of such 
organizations, especially in connection 
with officers, finances, fees, and pro- 
grams for different meetings throughout 
the year. 

Those who have had to do with suc- 
cessful Garden Clubs will confer an im- 
portant favor on many interested readers 
by telling us the details of their work 
and success. 

— (EDITOR) 
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ANSWERS. 


VINES FOR THE PORCH 


I have a large Wisteria vine cover; 
my porch but after that blooms, it is me 
as pretty as I could wish. Last year | 
filled two large cans within a few inches 
of the top of the can with rich earth and 
set them at the roots of the Wisteria 
In one can I planted seed of Heavenly. 
blue Morning Glory. In the other can 
seed of Scarlet, and also white Wisteria 
Bean, all three Annual Vines and by the 
time the last Wisteria blooms faded 
away, the Wisteria Beans and the Morn. 
ing Glory were in bloom,—the red, white 
and blue flowers vieing with each other 
which should do the best. I watered 
them well and was pleased with the vines 
for the porch and will pliant them again 
this year. 

Mrs. H. McKEkg, (Ohio) 


YUCCAS 


The other Yucca Robert E. Buettner 
asked about, on page 97, (Feb. 1997 
issue,) is Yucca baccata( Spanish Bayo- 
net or Dagger. It grows 2 to 8 feet tall, 
flowers 4 to 5 inches broad. 


RENA BAUuvER, (Wis.) 


FRAGRANT LIGHT PINK PEONY 


In response to inquiry in December 
FLOWER GROWER for name of a good fra- 
grant light pink Peony: 

I would suggest Madame Emile Galle, 
Madame Lemoinier and Bernard Palissy, 
the latter a darker pink, are both very 
fragrant, but not the best of openers. 
The fragrance of Bernard Palissy is 
quite different from any other kind, 
Fragrant white kinds which are flushed 
pink are Madame de Verneville, Baroness 
Schroeder and Mlle. Jeanne Riviere, 
Gigantea and Edulis Superba have good 
fragrance, but are usually classed as 
dark pinks, and the same may be said 
of La Perle. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


LUPINS FOR THE SOUTH 


Answering Mrs. T. S. Lewis: 

The perennial Lupin that grows in 
northern gardens, may not succeed in the 
far South, but there is a native Lupin, al- 
most as beautiful, that can be found in 
the woods. The annual Lupins are easily 
grown. Sow seed in February and 


March. 
H. W. S., (N.Y.)= 


COMMERCIAL FLOWER GROWING 


The man who is asking all about com- 
mercial flower growing and greenhouse 
management is not likely to get his an- 
swers all in THE FLOWER GROWER, for 
what he needs is a shelf of books and 
some practice. The way to learn green- 
house management is to work in a green- 
house. That greenhouse might be his 
own, but he would not want to risk too 
great an investment at the start, as he 
would make some mistakes. 

If he wants to learn about flowers and 
their periods of bloom, let him study 
the catalogues. There is no _ better 
source of information,—nor more easily 
secured. As to what will prove most 
profitable to grow, that will depend 
partly on what market he wants to grow 
for. If for the florist trade,—the same 
as the other florists are growing; if for 
local flower sales, nobody on earth can 
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im. He must find out for himself 
omg oo and maybe he will miss it 
then, but the place to find out is right 
there at home. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





CARE OF AZALEAS 


Answering Mrs. May Roberts, (Ont.), 

nuary issue: : 
ye olor the Indica type of Azalea 
is referred to. These are often planted 
outdoors during the Summer and lifted 
before freezing weather comes in the 
Fall. When potting them the soil must 
be firmed very thoroughly; with these 
as with all other hard-wooded plants, 
they must furthermore never be allowed 
to suffer from lack of water, as these 
plants make very fine hair-like roots, and 
one thorough drying out will usually 
prove fatal. You must never allow them 
to get dry or they are bound to suffer. 
While outdoors, sprayings overhead and 
waterings during the very dry weather 
are very helpful. Always avoid plant- 
ing them where lime has been used in 
the soil and never use fertilizers mixed 
in their compost. When well-established 


and kept in pots all of the time, weak 
liquid manure during the growing season 
proves beneficial. ’ 


WILLIAM N. Craic, ( Mass.) 


COLOR IN HYDRANGEAS 


Answering Mrs. L. Lloyd Aldrich, 
(Alta.): 

I understand the natural color of Hy- 
drangeas are white or pink. Blue is 
caused by chemicals in soil. A couple 
of handfuls of powdered alum mixed in 
soil around plants, will cause the bloom 
to become blue. I have two beautiful 
plants 6 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. high, 
raised from cuttings; one pink, one blue, 
transplanted here from the seashore, 
and they never changed color. 


DENA H. Suack, (N. J.) 





CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


Answering two inquiries: 

Cyclamen are easily grown from seed. 
Plant in the Spring in a shallow seed 
box with moderately rich soil. Plant 
the seeds thinly and cover lightly; firm- 
ing down the seeds carefully. 
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Sprinkle carefully and cover the box 
with glass, uncovering for a part of the 
day and never allowing the seeds to 
dry out. 

Keep the glass on until seedlings are 
well started and large enough to trans- 
plant into a larger box and later into 
small pots. They should grow into 
healthy plants ready for blooming in the 


Fall. ; 
; Mrs. J. F. SELLECK, ( Mich.) 


WHITE DAHLIA 


H. C. Armstrong, (Ill.) in the Novem- 
ber issue wants a white decorative Dahlia 
similar to Jersey’s Beauty. I have one 
in my collection by the name of Snow- 
drift. It is very large and pure white. 


Mrs. F. W. JOHNSON, (Ohio) 


PERENNIAL DARK-RED CARNATION 


Any Florist or one selling Plants 
should be acquainted with the well- 
known, old, dark-red Garden Carnation, 
with dark-green leaves broader than 
those of the hothouse Carnation. No one 
in the flower business could possibly mis- 








Something for 


Our Children 





What Ruth Learned in School 


UTH was a little girl of ten years of 

age. She was a pretty child with 
big blue eyes and golden curls. However, 
she was a very selfish child, who had 
been so badly spoiled by fond parents 
that no one ever thought her very sweet. 
She had no little friends at school be- 
cause she was so hard to get along with 
and quarreled so often. Her teacher 
tried every way she could think of to 
change Ruth’s ugly disposition but to 
no avail. 

One day she was going to school. A 
big bunch of high school boys rushed 
past her pell-mell on the way to the 
schoolhouse. “Hello, Ruth!” called one 
of them. Ruth paid no more attention to 
him than as if he had been a fly. “Hello, 
Ruth!” called one of them again in a 
pleasant but louder tone. He really liked 
Ruth. She now looked up and made an 
ugly face at him but said nothing. 

The boys laughed and went on their 
way to school as merrily as before. When 
they reached the schoolhouse, Ruth was 
about a block away. Some of her school- 
mates were standing in the door when 
the bunch of boys came up. “Hello, kids, 
see that little cross-patch coming down 
the street? I wouldn’t have anything to 
do with her if I were you. She holds 
herself above the rest of us.” Ruth came 
up just in time to hear what they said. 

She went in the door, past them, with- 
out a word to anyone, straight to her 
seat where she put her head down on her 
arms and began to cry. She was spoiled, 
but did not feel herself so much above 
the others. 


Her teacher came and had a long talk 
with her. “I'll try to be more friendly 
and kind to my schoolmates, if they will 
not say that again,” she moaned. 

Needless to say, they did not because 
she had learned her lesson, and was as 
Sweet as anyone could wish. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 


History of the Pianoforte 


HE Piano is of Italian origin, in- 

vented by Christoforia, about the 
year 1710; the gradual outgrowth of the 
dulcimer, instead of the harpsichord or 
clavichord, as so many think. There was 
only one new feature claimed for this 
instrument; the ability to play both loud 
and soft, from which it takes its name, 
Pianoforte. 

It did not gain popular favor at once, 
and for a time, was lost sight of. About 
seven years later it was heard of as the 
invention of Silberman of Germany. 

The mechanism of the early Piano was 
a great deal the same as those of today, 
but many improvements have been added. 

The early Piano keys were plucked 
by quills instead of being struck as they 
are today. 

The introduction of the pedal in 1775 
marks an important improvement, and 
aids greatly in establishing the Piano in 
popular favor. Many of the old writers 
of music thought the Piano too hard to 
execute and its tone thin, although their 
judgments were passed on inferior in- 
struments. 

Finally there came a group of com- 
posers who wrote especially for the 
Piano. Schumann and Chopin developed 
this field of music to its highest extent. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





The Cat 


HIS month, we consider the care of 

Pussy. She deserves as good care 
as any pet, because without her, we 
would soon be overrun with rats and 
mice. 

Out-of-doors is the best place for Cats, 
although some do keep them indoors. 
When Pussy is allowed to stay by the 
fire all day and put out in the cold at 
night, it is harder on her than when 
she is out all of the time. A warm box 
should be provided under the porch or in 


some outhouse where Puss can sleep 
warm and snug, during the cold and 
storms. In Summer, she prefers to sleep 
out in the open or spend the night hunt- 
ing for rats or mice. 

A Cat should be fed at least twice a 
day and should have milk every day. A 
well-fed healthy Cat will be a much 
better hunter than one who is starving. 
I have two big healthy Cats, and they 
enjoy such foods as milk, bread, potatoes, 
especially sweet potatoes, gravy, meat, 
cooked corn, etc. Small sharp bones 
should never be given as Cats choke on 
them. 

If taken when Kittens, they can be 
petted and taught several cute tricks. 
Kittens always enjoy a game with a 
string tied to a spool. 

Above all else, love and pet your Cats. 
Treat them kindly and they are not liable 
to bite and scratch. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





To Make a Picture 


Use pure white drawing paper for the 
picture. Draw any flower design you 
like. I used real Pansies in a glass for 
my model. I lightly sketched in the out- 
lines of Pansy petals and stems with 
pencil, then used water colors to add the 
coloring. Cut the picture out when dry 
and paste on a cream-colored mat. For 
a finishing touch, add a pure white back- 
ground to extend about one inch all 
around the mat. Sketch in the lines for 
the glass with very light pencil marks. 

When completed, frame in a gilt-col- 
ored narrow frame with glass over front. 
My picture, frame and all, measures 
seven by nine inches. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Who Art Thou? 


One child is blindfolded. The rest move 
in a circle around him until a signal to 
halt is given. The blindfolded player 
then advances and touches someone whom 
he must recognize by feeling of his 
hands, clothing or hair. If correct, they 
then exchange places and the circle 
moves on as before. 














take what you desire from your good 
description. I too fail to find it in 
catalogues. 
(Answering Mrs. B. Hastings, (Ohio), 
page 199, April issue.) 
RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


SCALE ON FERNS 


Answering Lillian Allen, April issue: 

My Ferns had the same scale and I 
just washed every leaf well with a soft 
cloth wet with soapy water, just com- 
mon yellow soap, and have had no trouble 
since. 

The scales come off quite easily and I 
am told that they are caused by too dry 
an atmosphere. 

M. PEAREN, (Ont.) 


BEETLES ON ASTERS 


Answering the question of Z. T. 
Russell, (Mo.,) February issue: 

I have tried a number of remedies for 
Aster Bugs, but find the following most 
effective: 

One part dry Paris Green to ten parts 
dry Lime. Mix thoroughly together and 
sprinkle on the Asters. It is very effec- 
tive and does not injure the blooms. I 
use an ordinary flour sifter and sift the 
mixture on early in the morning while 
the dew is on the blooms. I have used 
the same remedy on Coreopsis and 
“Mums” when these black pests appear, 
and it soon puts an end to them for the 
rest of the blooming period. 


Mrs. W. B. RAUDEBAUGH, (Ohio) 


NATIVE ENGLISH PLANTS 


I enclose herewith list of plants for 
E. H. Hale, (Penna.). This is by no 
means a complete list of English Flora 
but every plant listed is found wild in 
England and may well serve as a founda- 
tion for a strictly English garden. 

The inquirer should bear in mind that 
the English garden will contain a vast 
number of plants from the Continent 
and frequently plants native to North 
America, as the British appreciate the 
Flora of North America to a much 
greater extent than the American people, 
and actually know more about our plants 
than we do. 

The list is as follows: 


Anagallis arvensis Lychnis diurna 
Armerica vulgaris and  Lychnis viscaria 

maritinia Lychnis floscuculi 
Ajuga reptans Lythrum salicaria 
Asperula odorata Malva moschata 
Anemone nemorosa Myosotis palustris 
Bellis perennis Myosotis sylvatica 
Caltha palustris Meconopsis cambrica 
Chrysanthemum segetum Oxalis acetosella 
Chrysanthemum Polemonium coerulea 

leucanthemum Papaver rhoeas 
Chelidonium majus Pyrola uniflora 
Centranthus ruber Potentilla reptans 
Campanula rotundifolia Polygonatum multifiorum 
Campanula trachelium Polygala calcarea 
Campanula persicifolia Primula vulgaris 
Convallaria majalis Primula farinosa 
Cheiranthus cheiri Parnassia palustris 
Centaurea cyanea Pulmonaria angustifolia 
Cicherium Ranunculus acris 
Dryas octopetala Saxifraga granulata 
Daucus carota Statice limonium 
Digitalis purpurea Silene maritima 
Draba aizoides Silene inflata 
Dianthus caesius Spiraea ulmaria 
Dianthus deltsides Symphytum officinalis 
Epilobium angustifolium Sedum telephium 
Erythraea littoralis Sedum acre 
Eryngium maritimum Solidago virgaurea 
Echium vulgare Salvia pratensis 
Geranium pratense Thymus serpyllum 
Geranium sanguineum Viola odorata 
Genista tinctoria Veronica spicata 
Hieracium aurantiacum Veronica chamaedrys 
Iris pseudacorus Veronica Saxatilis 
Lysimachia nummularia Valeriana officinalis 
Lysimachia vulgaris 


H. H. GREENE, ( Mich.) 


WHY AND HOW OF COLOR IN FLOWERS 


The following information taken from 
a bulletin published by Cornell Univer- 
sity Experiment Station on the subject 
of Gladiolus may be of interest to D. C. 
Royer who asked some questions in the 
February FLOWER GROWER under the 
title “The Why and How of Color in 
Flowers”’: 


“Beside white, which is due to the absence of 
color pigments, there are three classes of colors 
in flowers—the plastic, the cell-sap, and the com- 
bination colors. Plastic colors are resident in 
chromoplasts, the colors of which vary from 
yellow to red (Bailey and Gilbert) according to 
the predominance of yellow xanthophyll or orange- 
red carotin. 

“Cell-sap colors are often due to a chemical 
substance known as anthocyanin which is 


blue in an alkaline and red in acid re- 
acting cell-sap, and, under certain con- 
ditions, also dark red, violet, dark blue. 
and even blackish blue. The dif- 
ferent colors of flowers are due to the 
varying color of the cell-sap, to the dif- 
ferent distribution of the cells contain- 
Bailey / ing the colored cell-sap, and also to the 
and combinations of dissolved coloring mat- 
Gilbert ter with the yellow, orange, and red 
chromoplasts and the green chloro- 
plasts. There is occasionally found in 
the cell-sap a yellow coloring matter 
known as xanthein; it is nearly re- 
lated to xanthophyll, but soluble in 
water. 


“Xanthophyll is the yellow pigment in chloro- 
plasts. To summarize the nature of these colors, 
Bailey and Gilbert write: 


Yellow, cream, and related colors are 
due to a yellow pigment either asso- 
ciated with green in the chloropiasts 
or found alone in the chromoplasts, 
generally the latter. Yellow may some- 
times come from the cell-sap. 

Red color may, under certain cir- 
cumstances be due to the presence of 
that pigment in the chromoplasts, but 
it is ordinarily a cell-sap color. 

Most of the remaining colors, purple, 
blue, generally red, pink, etc., are due 
to pigments in the cell-sap. . 

“The colors in the third class are the result of 
both cell-sap and plastic colors. They are termed 
combination colors. Judging by cases of Gladi- 
olus primulinus hybrids noted, this species seems 
capable of altering the colors in such a way 
that the bright reds are subdued to salmon, 
apricot, ecru, and cream yellow; no doubt trac- 
able to a dilution of the cell-sap reds by the 
yellow plastic colors from G. primulinus. The 
resulting colors are combination colors.” 


In order to understand the above I had 
to get the following information from 
Webster: 


Chromoplast—a plastid containing red or yellow 
pigments. Chromoplasts give color to most 
flowers and fruits, the hue varying with the 
predominance of xanthophyll or carotin. 

Plastid—a plant cell or a specialized part of a 
plant cell containing pigments. 

Xanthophyll—a yellow coloring matter. 

Carotin—a ruby-red crystalline substance found 
in the chromoplasts of various plants especially 
in the carrot. 

Anthocyanin-—a coloring matter 
cell-sap of many plants. 

Xanthein—a yellow coloring matter 
flowers. 

Chloroplast—a plastid containing chlorophyll de- 
veloped only in cells exposed to the light. 

Chlorophyll—the green coloring matter of plants. 


W. R. Kern, (Iowa) 
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BRYOPHLLUM 


Mrs. McKee, (Ohio,) wishes to know 
about Bryophllum (page 200 April issue). 
Yes, it blooms. The hanging yellow- 
green flowers, tinged with purple, form 
an open panicle and are rather hand- 
some. The calyx, about 1% inch long, 
is oblong and bladdery, out of it the 
tubular corolla at length projects, and 
has 4 slightly spreading, acute lobes. 

The Plant, probably from Moluccas 
and Mexico is scarcely shrubbery, and 
succulent; with opposite petioled leaves, 
3 or 5 pinnate leaflets suggesting a rose 
leaf in shape but very thick; the upper 
and lower leaves are of a single leaflet 
which are oval 2 or 3 inches long, with 
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The name Bryophyllum (fr 
Greek words for sprout or bud and leit 
refers to the propagation of the Plant 
in this way. For this reason, it is 
garded as an object of interest ang is 
— in many conservatories. 

was given some sprays of its ‘de 

flowers just a few days ll The bat 
received them from Florida and no ae 
here knew what. they were or had ever 
seen any like them before. They went 
by the name of Indian Bells. She also 
has a (Bryophllum) plant about a foot 
high, and in looking up Bryophlilum I 
learned that was the Botanical name of 
the Indian Bells and correct name of her 
plant. For a dry bouquet with Chinese 
Lanterns they make a very attractive 
combination. 
RENA BAUvER, (Wis.) 


CANNA LEAF-ROLLER 


Answering W. J. Carmouche relative 
to Cannas. There are two Canna leaf. 
rollers which may be doing the mischief 
and it is not a “bug.” One is the lesser 
Canna leaf-roller and the other is known 
as the larger Canna leaf-roller. 

The injury to leaves is due to larvae of 
these, and the remedy should be applied 
promptly. Spray or dust with Arsenate 
of Lead or with the “Massey Dust” 
which has been recommended for Roses, 


Dr. J. F. SELLECK, (Mich.) 


CASTER BEANS AND MOLES 


You asked for more experiences with 
the “Mole Tree.” 

Last year I planted Castor Beans in 
numerous places in beds and at edges 
of lawns. The Moles dug into some seeds 
and there were no plants. As to the 
plants, the Moles rather seemed to like 
them. At least, they ran their burrows 
right through the root-system of the 
Castor Beans. If there were any fewer 
Moles on my place as a result of the 
Castor Beans, I could not detect the fact. 


A. S. H., (New York) 


JAPANESE IRIS FROM SEED 


I would say in answer to R. T. Keesler, 
Penna., February 1927 issue: 

In Illinois I plant Japanese Iris seed 
in October. They are up in early 
Springtime. I plant them in moist place, 
morning sun only. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIl.) 


HOW WE USE HEN MANURE 


Answering Harry W. Conrad on hen 
manure: 


During the Winter we put this on As- 
paragus beds, also Rhubarb, and it rots 
down very nicely. We do this every time 
the dropping boards are cleaned, two or 
three times a week. During the balance 
of the year, the manure is composted, 
and after two seasons is used freely for 
any crop needing a quick boost; or 
spread on the land, either before plow- 
ing, or after, so it is cultivated in, as 
seems to be the need of that particular 
crop and land. 

Fresh hen manure would be bad for 
Strawberries, unless placed between the 
rows in early Winter, then worked into 
the ground in the Spring. One can dig 
out for rows of planting in the Fall, put 
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sh manure in same during the 
aioe then work in thoroughly a few 
weeks before ready to set new bed. As 
to putting fresh hen manure on plants, 
we never do this as it Is apt to cause 
too much sap in plants. Well-rotted ma- 
nure will not hurt anything. 

Mrs. HetTtTie M. WAGNER, (N. J.) 


GERMINATION OF EREMURUS SEED 


Answering inquiry of Mrs. H. L. Wil- 
i of Me.: 
oa duly 1926, I purchased a package 
of E. himalaicus and a package of E. 
robustus and planted same in a cold- 
ae eaithes of the varieties showed 
signs of germination, I again purchased 
packages of both varieties of seeds and 
planted them in gentle heat. ; 

In the meantime, the Robustus which I 
planted in July the year before had 
germinated and the seeds that I planted 


in flats grew for a few weeks and then 
died off. 

This Spring they have come up again 
and I have a nice stand of both varieties, 
although Robustus produced about three 
times as many plants as the other. 


C. W. WINNER, (Penna.) 


PLANTS FOR STORE 


Answering H. C. Robsham: 

My friends are thrilled over my Philo- 
dendron monstera and I recommend it to 
Mr. Robsham for his store. It is cer- 
tainly unusual enough in New England 
to attract a good deal of attention. 

For a hanging plant I recommend 
Anthericum. When this does well it is 
beautiful. I had one from which the 
small plants fell like a cloud, until it 
had an accident, and so far I have not 
been able to get it into as nice shape as 
before. 

GERTRUDE S. COLE, (Mass.) 
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WALLFLOWERS 


C. H. Jones, (N.Y.) asks about Wall- 
flowers. They only last for me about 
three years, as they form three buds 
the Summer before they bloom. Foliage 
is evergreen. 

They need protection from the extreme 
cold of the climate, and when I resided 
at Ocean City (N. J.) the year around, 
they did much better for me. I intended 
to plant new imported seeds this Spring. 
I find the flower is very little known but 
greatly admired, blooming in April or 
May, lasting long, and with a strong 
violet odor. Only a real flower lover 
will bother with it. 


DENA H. SLACK, (N. J.) 


FIFTEEN BEST IRISES 


S. L. Graham asks for 15 of the very 
best Irises, regardless of price. My list 
takes in every color classification, but 





Little Lessons in Landscape Gardening 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


T IS usually more difficult to plan 
| a small city lot effectively than a 

large estate. The three plans which 
accompany this article show different 
ways of handling a city lot 50 by 150 
feet, and might be interesting to some 
reader who is just planning the gar- 
den of such a lot. 

Fig. 1 shows how to group trees 
and shrubs for best effect when the 
residence is at the back of the lot. 
The long walk makes the grounds ap- 
pear much larger than they are. 


» 







In Fig. 2 the house is near the front 
of the lot, and by planting around the 
sides, this gives more space for grass, 
and creates a wide effect. 

Fig. 3 shows how it is planted, with 
a small Pool and Rock Garden in- 
cluded. 1 Laburnum, 2 Japanese 
Plums, 3 Philadelphus, 4 Peony, 5 
Spiraea, 6 Delphiniums, 7 Iris, 8 
Helenium, 9 Weigela, 10 Golden 
Privet, 11 Iris, 12 Laburnum, 13 
Hollyhock, 14 Peony, 15 Forsythia, 
16 Day Lily, 17 Guilder Rose, 18 Ber- 





beris Darwinii, 19 Spiraea, 20 Iris, 
21 Kerria japonica, 22 Delphiniums, 
23 Lupins, 24 Laburnum, 25 Delphin- 
iums, 26 Iris, 27 Weigela, 28 Peony, 
29 Hollyhocks, 30 Laburnum, 31 Cam- 
panula persicifolia, 32 Sweet Williams, 
33 Lilac, 34 Iris, 35 Lupins, 36 Peony, 
37 Weigela, 38 Berberis Darwinii, 39 
Weigela, 40 Iris, 41 Peony, 42 Lilac, 
43 Laburnum, 44 Forsythia, 45 Iris, 
46 Weigela, 47 Day Lily, 48 La- 
burnum, 49 Iris, 50 Japanese Plum, 
51 Kerria japonica, 52 Delphiniums, 
53 Canterbury Bells, 54 Campanula 
persicifolia, 55 Lilac, 56 Iris, 57 Sweet 
William, 58 Orientale Poppy, 59 Phil- 
adelphus, 60 Delphiniums, 61 Spiraea, 
62 Hollyhocks, 63 Japanese Iris, 64 
Berberis Darwinii, 65 Pampas Grass. 


NEE 
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not all slight variations; by adding 
Mamie and Red Cloud it would be more 
complete: 


White Knight 

Madam Chobaut 
Mercedes 

Rhein Nixe 

Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau 
Queen Caterina 

Juniata 

Ed. Michel 


Shekinah 
Loreley 
Quaker Lady 
Jean Chevreau 
Ambassadeur 
Phyllis Bliss 
Queen of May 


Roy GOTTSCHALL, (Ohio) 


JOSEPH’S COAT OF MANY COLORS 


Mrs. O. P. Torgeson, (Calif.,) wishes 
to know (in April issue) the Botanical 
name for “Jacob’s Coat of Many Colors.” 
I believe she refers to Joseph’s coat that 
had many colors—(Genesis 37:32) and 
the plant named after this Biblical in- 
cident is an Amaranth:—Amaranthus 
tricolor. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


FLOWERING CURRANT 


On Page 150, March number, Jane 
Spokes wishes name of what is called 
“Flowering Currant,” (in England) with 
red flowers. It evidently is Ribes san- 
guineum as listed in the United States, 
also one is listed with yellow flowers as 
Ribes aureum. 


In an English catalogue I find listed 
two Ribes; one is Ribes alpinum, a shrub 
for rock gardens, and Ribes atrosan- 
guineum, deep-colored; but the color of 
flowers not mentioned. 


W. L. RuTTGEN, (IIl.) 


SECURING WISTERIA BLOOM 


My experience in growing Wisterias 
may help those who have not been able 
to secure bloom. 

I find that seedlings never bloom for 
me, while grafted plants never fail to 
bloom. Most of the grafted plants start 
blooming when one year old in the 
nursery row. 

All scions are taken from plants that 
bloom well. I have found that propaga- 
tion by the layering of blooming plants 
will give the same results as grafting. 

MIKE CLARKE, (La.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT ASTILBE 


Answering question of Mrs. Carrie 
Gillmore, (N.Y.,) April issue: 


Astilbe may be obtained from seed and 
plant houses in several shades of pink 
as well as in rose and white. 

Planted in good garden soil, they will 
‘last for years. No special culture is re- 
quired. 

White Astilbe is good to plant near 
Roses to attract the rose bugs from the 


‘Roses. 
O. A. MoruHous, (N.Y.) 


RABBITS A NUISANCE 


In regard to query on Rabbits, page 
250, May issue: 

I sympathize with anyone who is both- 
ered with Rabbits, as here in New Jersey 
they are protected except during a short 
hunting season and even if your Cat 
Should catch one and it be found out, you 
would be hailed to court. 


Rabbits are brought in from Missouri 
and let loose to provide sport for the 
hunters during November, but the loss 
to farmers, etc., through damage by 
these pests is more than the returns 
from licenses. 


THRE FLOWER GROWBR 


We have a few that live on our land, 
but we keep it a secret that our Cats 
catch off most of the young, so only have 
one or two pair to do damage to growing 
crops. If one can shoot them, that is the 
best way to get rid of the pests. 


Mrs. HETTIE M. WAGNER, (N. J.) 


TULIPS FROM SEED 


Mrs. Geo. Wagner, (Mich.,) in Feb- 
ruary issue asks how to plant Tulip 
seed. 

I save them soon as ripe and in Fall, 
usually late October or November, plant 
them in rows or in a large Tulip bed, 
and in time they make good-sized bulbs 
that must be reset. Cannot say just 
how soon they will bloom, yet they bloom 
in their own time. In that way, one may 
have them coming on to be used as 
needed. 

The Grape Hyacinth is another. I 
save seeds and plant them even on bank 
of the public highway, and they are ad- 
mired with Irises, and many other kinds 
of flowers growing by the roadside. All 
low-growing Irises, and even the Cali- 
fornia Poppies and Portulaca are fine 
for places of this kind. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Ill.) 


EARLY-BLOOMING PEONIES 


In reply to Mrs. Wm. McLaughlin, 
page 145, March, 1927, also Mr. Ben- 
jamin C. Auten (Mo.), page 49, Janu- 
ary, 1928. Peony varieties in question 
are all grown in my garden,—order of 
blooming as follows: 

Peony tenuifolia simplex (single) is 
the first followed a week later by tenui- 
folia flori-plena (double). Anomala a 
few days later, with officinalis in about 
ten days. 

Mrs. M. W. SHEAFE, (S. Dak.) 


HYDRANGEA DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering H. F. Thomas, (Ohio,) 
January issue: 


Hydrangeas of the paniculata type are 
such easy doers that I am afraid your 
plants are suffering from lack of nutri- 
tion. Work some well-rotted manure 
into the soil around them and be sure 
to prune back the growth to two or three 
eyes each Winter; if you fail to do this, 
you will get very puny flower heads. If 
buying this type of Hydrangea again, 
order paniculata which is much more 
attractive than the heavily overplanted 
“Pee Gee” as nurserymen call it. 


WILLIAM N. CralG, (Mass.) 


SIX BEST DAHLIAS 


R. C. Egnor wants six best medium- 
priced show Dahlias. 

If he will get the following, he will 
have as good as he can get: Mrs. J. P. 
Smith, crimson; W. W. Rawson, white 
and mauve; Gold Medal, orange and 
gold; A. D. Livoni, pink; Golden Op- 
portunity, orange; Dreer’s White, pure 
white. 

FRANK C. MULKEY, (Calif.) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


In answer to Mrs. J. D. McCaskill 
(Miss.) about Cyclamen seed germinat- 
ing: 

It takes a long-time. I planted mine 
in the Spring after the seed had matured 
thoroughly. Some of it seemed to bury 
itself deeper and was three months in 
germinating. Just keep moist in a warm 
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location. The best success I 
when I planted seed in a seven aa 
and let six plants remain. I kept thean 
in a cool place all Summer. The fo} 
lowing Winter they bloomed. When in 
roy Bay: — lots of water cal 
mus ept in a windo i 
blooming. , v > oma, 
Mrs. CHAS. SHRADER, (Ind.) 


LEOPARD LILY FROM SEED 


Replying to Rena Daniel, page 199: 
and Mrs. Laura Shafer, pa 4 
1928 issue: ee ae 

The “Lily” to which Miss Dani 
is doubtless Belamcanda chinensie ai 
monly called Blackberry Lily or Leopard 
Lily. It is also sold under the name 
Pardanthus which means Leopard. 

This is not a Lily but is more closely 
related to the Iris; belonging to the 
— of the Lge soe 

ave easily raised these plants 
seed sown in the Fall. All the med 
bloomed when two years old. 

I do not know whether or not spring- 
sown seed would germinate the first sea- 
son, but it would do no harm to try; 
for, if the seed box is a good strong one, 
even if they fail to come this season they 
will surely germinate the following 
Spring. 

In general it is advisable to plant seed 
of perennials in the Fall, using stout 
seed boxes, for occasionally certain seeds 
lie a year or so in the seed bed before 
germinating. 

A. O. SNoppy, (Ohio) 


INK FOR ZINC LABELS 


; Answering inquiry for a weatherproof 
ink for zinc labels: 
The following is very inexpensive: 


Copper Subacetate (Verdigris) 
Ammonium Chloride 
Lampblack 


10 drams 


Mix thoroughly and shake well each 
time before using. 

Clean the zine surface with steel wool 
and use a steel pen for writing. 

I used this ink a year ago and it seems 
to be permanent. 


Mrs. LESTER BUTLER, (Iowa) 


CATERPILLARS ON WALNUT TREES 


Page 347, July 1927 issue: 

The Caterpillars that attack Walnut 
Trees moult at least twice during their 
period of growth. To do this they come 
down in the night and form in a bunch 
on the side of the trunk within three 
feet of the ground. When it is discov- 
ered that a Walnut Tree is infested, it 
should be visited early every morning 
until the mass of worms is found. They 
should then be brushed off into a dust- 
pan and disposed of. If the tree is 
large, there might be an _ additional 
colony or two which should be kept 
watch for. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


INK FOR ZINC LABELS 


In reply to inquiry for an inexpensive 
ink with which to write on zinc labels, 
I would suggest the following which any 
druggist will put up at a very small cost. 

50 grams copper subacetate 
50 “ ammonium chloride 
25 “ lampblack 

750 c. c. water 

This should be in a wide-mouth, col- 
ored-glass bottle and is best applied to 
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eaned zinc label with an Esterbrook 
whan stub pen. Have only one-half 
of the above formula made up at a time 
and be sure to shake well before using. 
This ink will last as long as the label 


ill last. 
— JULIAN J. CHIsoLM, (D. C.) 


TO PRODUCE BLUE HYDRANGEA 


Miss L. L. Goelzer, (Wis.) wants ex- 


plicit directions on how to produce the 
blue Hydrangea. 


W. R. Atkins, in a paper read June, 
1923, in the Scientific Proceedings of the 








A Summer Cottage Inexpensively Built 


BY OLIVER S. ARATA, (Mo.) 


those pretty cottages that nestles 

by the Meramac River, a moun- 
tain stream that runs through the 
Ozarks of Missouri. He did not want 
to expend much on it, yet his artistic 
pent, for he is an artist as well as 
sign painter of ability, urged him te 
build an artistic place. 

He bought a one-car garage and set 
it as the main part of the cottage. 
It was set upon a concrete foundation. 
It cost him around $200. That was 
the chief cost of “Silverdale.” 

He painted it a pretty color and 
trimmed it in another color that 
blended, as an artist only can do ar- 
tistically. Under the roof, in front of 
the cottage, he painted and put up a 
sign, Silverdale. The large garage 
doors are barely noticeable, being 
painted in such a way that they seem 
part of the cottage. Beneath the cot- 
tage he dug a cellar, (after the house 
was erected,) and put down concrete 


A FRIEND of mine has one of 


walls as he went along. This after- 
thought meant much more labor than 
if he had dug the cellar before putting 
up the cottage. Inside is one room. 


He took many old-time street car 
doors, screened them, and made them 
things of beauty. These went on the 
large porch or wing. For the door of 
the wing he made a monogram in the 
form of S. 

My friend’s artistic bent did not 
stop here. He put down flagstone 
walks, which were gotten cheaply from 
a nearby quarry. The same applied to 
the trellis on the side and in front of 
Silverdale. The trellis, as photo 
shows, is an artistic piece of work. 
A rustic fence in front of the cottage 
adds charm to it. Silverdale cost less 
than $300 besides the lot. Several 
trees set on either side of the walk 
leading to the cottage will soon be 
large ones, adding shade and beauty. 
His lot is 40 by 100,—ample for such 
a cottage. 




















“Silverdale” Cottage, approached by flagstone walk bordered by Irises 
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PANSY SEED 
“Winnipeg, Oct. 7, 1927. For exhibition pur- 
poses the pansies from your seed are the best I 
ever sawin this country. I don’t care what I pay 
for the seed, provided you can supply me. G. B.”” 
100 seed $1.00. 

Get List. Delphiniums, Campanulas, Primroses, 
Gaillardias, Pyrethrum, Oriental Poppies. Novelties. 
VIEW ACRES 
H. E. JONES -- Hamilton, Montana. 








HOODACRES 


HIN 









July is seed-gathering month. Place orders for 
first delivery. Germinate better—winter better 


—if sown early. Either HOODACRES or 
WREXHAM, $1.00 Pkt. 


CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 


IRISES 


Santa Barbara, Rosado $4.00; Morning Splen- 
dor, Kestrel $3.00; Avalon, Asia $2.00; San 
Gabriel, Susan Bliss, Mme. Durrand $1.50, Con- 
quistador, Coronado, Mildred Presby, Ann Page 
$1.00; True Charm, Mlle. Schwartz, Mother of 
Pearl, Ballerine, Ambassadeur, Sweet Lavender 
60c; Shekinah, Queen Caterina, Lady Foster, 
Crusader, L. A. Williamson, Roseway, Miranda, 
Dimity 40c, 3 each for $1.00. (No other varie- 
ties or catalog.) 
E. J. EISENHART 7 

4080 Leeward Ave. - Los Angeles, Calif. 














We are the leading Canadian Hybrid- 
izers of GLADIOLUS, HARDY LILIES, 
OUTDOOR ROSES and IRISES. 

After seven years of extensive and 
careful hybridizing, testing and discard- 
ing, we have several very fine novelties 
ready for introduction. - 

Write us or come and see them. Two 
hours from Buffalo, 4 hours from De- 
troit by fast M. C. R. R. and Wabash 
trains. 

You can import into U. S. A. (under 
permit) stock of bona fide Canadian 


origin. For immediate sale if desired. 

See descriptions and photos in our Spring 
catalog 1928 of the grand new hardy lily hy- 
brid, L. Princeps. 


J. W. CROW, LTD. - 


Simcoe, Ontario 








Member A. G. S. and C, G. S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU, 
CORN BELT GROWN 
BULBS and BULBLETS 


Frederich Christ, Catilina, Heavenly Blue, 
Martha, Kirchff, New Violet, Minuet, Mabe? 
Irving, Mrs. Hornberger, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 
Mrs. W. E. Olmstead, Nixe, Pearl of California, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Pride of Portland, Purple 
Challenge, Red Tornado, Ruffled Gold, Santa 
Barbara, Scarlet Bedder, Trudel Gortz, Paul 
Pfitzer, Color Marvel, Golden Dream, Creatore, 
Orchid Lady, Sylvia West, Toberson, Veilchen- 
blau, Rozan, V. Brilliance, Victor, Mrs. A. B. C. 
Dohrman, Mrs. Van K., Mrs. Leo Miller. 
Get on my mailing list now for fall prices. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Eaton, Ill., U.S. A. 


CHOICE IRISES 


We will send you this splendid collection of 
10 fine Irises for $3.50. One plant each of: 
Ambassadeur (A large velvety purple maroon). 
Seminole, brilliant crimson. 

Dream, lovely soft pink. 

Queen Caterina, pale lavender violet. 

Ma Mie, white with lavender penciled border. 
Quaker Lady, a gold and lavender blend. 
Shekinah, Miss Sturtevant’s tall, pale yellow. 
Dora Longdon, honey yellow and rose. 

Lent A. Williamson, a rich blue and purple giant. 
White Knight, pure snow white and late. 

Or for $2 we will send you 12 named varie- 
ties, the best of the older sorts, in a good assort- 
ment of colors, our selection. Both collections 
for $5. Shipped early in July and postage paid. 


FAIR JUNE IRIS GARDENS 
Middleton, Mass. 
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pp. 201 to 210, entitled “The Hydrogen 
Iron Concentration of the Soil in Rela- 
tion to the Flower Color of Hydrangea 
hortensis W., and the Availability of 
Iron,” states in part: 

“The author concludes that in acid soils the 
house Hydrangea produces blue flowers, in alka- 
line soils pink flowers, and that the cause of the 
blue coloration is the presence in the flower of 
an unusual amount of iron, dissolved from the 
soil by reason of the acidity of the soil solution, 
absorbed by the plant in excess of its ordinary 
iron requirements, and therefore, present ip the 
state of “inorganic” iron, the direct effect of 
which is to turn the pink coloring matter of the 
flower blue.”’ 

The use of aluminum sulphate at the 
rate of % pound to a cubie yard of 
potting soil or two pounds to a square 
yard of ground space, and raked in, 
should readily produce an acid soil. Top 
dressing with slacked lime on the other 
hand will produce an alkaline soil. The 
use of litmus paper, preferable the neu- 
tral litmus paper will enable one to check 
the soil as to acidity or alkaline reaction. 
It often requires two seasons’ treatment 
before Hydrangeas will make the change 
in color. 

Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


LUPINS—DICENTRA—ANEMONE 


Answering Mrs. Austin, page 592, De- 
cember issue: ’ 

Lupins are legumes, and require Clover 
inoculation, for best results. 

Dicentra spectabilis will root easily 
from “joint” cuttings, taken just after 
blooming. 

Anemone roots should be cut up very 
finely in garly February, and planted in 
flats in the greenhouse. 


H. R. H., (Ohio) 


ARGENTINE ANTS 


A lady in Oregon was inquiring about 
Argentine Ants. They are very num- 
erous here. They are said to have been 
brought in here during the war, but I 
don’t know in what way; perhaps with 
tropical fruits, as they get into every- 
thing that is edible. 

They are very bad to bite, raising 
lumps much larger than themselves, that 
itch for days. But all bad effects soon 
vanish if turpentine is applied soon 
enough. ° 

I don’t believe there is much danger of 
sending them through the mails. If 
these Ants were introduced into Oregon, 
they probably would not last long, as 
the rains would drown them out. Only 
wood Ants thrive in that country. The 
Ants here seem to be more numerous 
during drouthy years. 

The Argentine Ants are of two sizes 
in the same hill, both being quite small. 
It seems impossible to exterminate them, 
or any other Ants, on account of the 
many ramifications of their burrows. 

But we keep them down by digging 
into their nests and sprinkling Talbot’s 
Ant Powder on eggs and Ants. The ef- 
fectiveness of the powder lasts several 
days, which means as long as the powder 
doesn’t get damp. And then we repeat 
operation which causes them to move. 
We keep them out of the house by 
sprinkling all their trails with Ant 
powder, both inside of the house and out. 
The trails are recognized by the continu- 
ous stream of Ants. 


The Food is standing on the shelf 

In soldierly array, 

But when the Ants come wandering by 
The food will walk away. 


A SUBSCRIBER, (Calif.) 
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Royal Dublin Society, Vol. 17, new series,. 


FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


Albion Stinchfield wishes to know 
what kind of fertilizer to use on Dahlias. 

Any good potato fertilizer is satis- 
factory. Sprinkle about one tablespoon- 
ful of super-phosphate around each 
plant, and it will give them a rich color. 
For quick forcing use a small quantity 
of fish meal around each plant and wash 
into the soil. Keep any kind of fertilizer 
at least one foot away from the plants. 


FRANK C. MULKEY, (Calif.) 





A Chat With The Publisher 


REWARDS FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Note page III of this issue. The rewards of- 
fered to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER for se- 
curing subscriptions are decidedly good and in 
no case is there anything inferior offered. The 
grass shears are new this year and are proving 
wonderfully successful on the Editor’s grounds. 
The pruning shears are the old standby and 
numerous readers know exactly what they are 
from experience with them. The other rewards 
speak for themselves. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


This three volume set at $25.00, carriage pre- 
paid, perhaps is the best investment possible for 
the average person to make in horticultural] liter- 
ature. Send for prospectus circular. 


COMBINATION OFFERS ON PAGE III 


We will be shipping Irises soon now and have 
discontinued the shipments of bulbs for this 
year. No more bulbs will be shipped until after 
November 15th. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September, although an oc- 
casional straggler comes along in October. 

These Combination Offers are decidedly the best 
way to interest your friends in an outdoor pur- 
suit which may better their outlook on life in a 
very important way. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


A very large number of 1927 indexes have 
been called for at ten cents each. We still prob- 
ably have sufficient on hand to fill orders during 
the balance of the year. We also have indexes 
for any year prior to 1927. With the index, a 
year’s issues form a very valuable reference work. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 


As a buyer’s directory, THE FLOWER GROWER 
is probably not duplicated by any other publica- 
tion in the world. Note the wide diversity of 
plants, bulbs and seeds offered, also the auxiliary 
materials in connection with gardening. FLOWER 
GROWER advertisers are reliable and worthy of 
your patronage. 


TELL YOUR NEWS-DEALER ABOUT THE FLOWER GROWER 


Not all news-stands have THB FLOWER GROWER. 
See that the one in your neighborhood does and 
tell about the value of this magazine to those 
interested in gardening and outdoor things. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


Some hundreds of libraries are regular sub- 
scribers to THE FLOWER GROWER but there are 
still many others that do not have it. Tell your 
librarian the value of this magazine to the library. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


More people take advantage of long-term sub- 
scriptions each year and this not only proves 
their thrift, and their wish to save money, but 
incidentally proves their confidence in THE 
FLOWER GROWER and their high opinion of it. 


THE FLOWER GROWER AS A GIFT 


As a birthday, Christmas, or gift for any other 
occasion, nothing can be better than a subscrip- 
tion to THE FLOWER GROWER. When you are 
puzzled to know what to give, this magazine may 
be the answer. It is not too early to begin to 
plan for next Christmas. 


SEND LIST OF NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
- On request of my friends, I am glad to send 
sample copies of THE FLOWER GROWER, and all 
that is necessary is for you to give full names and 
addresses. Sample copies gain a large proportion 
of permanent readers. 


SUBSCRIBERS SHOULD LEND A HAND 


Those who read THE FLOWER GROWER continu- 
ously and conscientiously believe in the magazine 
and its mission and boost as occasion offers. The 
yellow subscription coupons are convenient for 
this purpose and I will be glad to supply these 
in any quantity on request. copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER may be the means of accomplish- 
ing an important piece of missionary work, and 
bettering someone’s outlook on life. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD DO MORE THAN BOOST 


Those who grow flowers as a business have been 
greatly benefited by the work done by THE 


Calcium, Ny. 
July, 1 23 
FLOWER GROWER in promoting an inter flow. q 
ers among people who had never before 4 
interested. Therefore, not only should com 

growers boost as they can but it is their duty 
° —— of ate to make THe F - 
ROWER better known among their cu ; 
friends. tomers and | 


THE FLOWER GROWER AND OTHER MAGAZINES 
It is not perhaps diginified to su 

ison. But I have not stood on my dignity wane 

I have suggested that those who read THe Fo vars 
GroweR make their own comparisons with 

other magazines with which they are familia 
An easy way of comparing is to take a yi oi 
index of THE FLOWER GROWER and look Fg 
subject in which you are interested and com ~ 
what you find in other magazines on the one 
subject. Incidentally, do not overlook the re 
that the Editorial Department of this magaaien 
offers ideals, as well as practical suggestions, 
which are not likely to be found elsewhere and _ 
which are based, not on theory, but on map 
years of practical experience. ¥ , 
JULY, THE “OFF” MONTH OF THE YEAR 4 

AMONG PUBLICATIONS 


It is supposed that the people read less j | 
than any other month and many publications Maal 
come very thin during Midsummer for this i 
but you do not notice anything very thin about _| 
this July issue of THE FLoweR Grower, do you? | 
There may not be quite as many pages in it gs” 
in some of the late winter or early spring ‘esol 
but just look it over carefully and see how j 
compares with anything that you know of. a 


MADISON CoopER 
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IRISES—12 for $1.00, all different. 
Mme. Chereau, Quaker Lady, Cleleste, Honor. 
abilis and others of equal and higher merit, 
Splendid rhizomes, inspected. 
PEONIES—Many varieties, prices low. Am 
moving this fall and must reduce stock. 


YOUNG’S GARDENS - Bucyrus, Ohio 














details. 
American Landscape School 52 Newark, New York 








Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward 
for the securing of a new subscription 
to THE FLOWER GROWER as per 
offer under heading of “Subscription Re- 
Wards” on page III. 











GRASS| 
SHEAR 


This is the 
lawn trimming 
mentioned in our ad- 


useful 
shear 


vertising columns on 
page III, and which are 
given as a reward for 
the securing of new 
subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


These shears are a 
most practical and 
well-built tool and al- 
most indispensable to 
the proper care of the 
lawn. 
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